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OLD GREAT BARRINGTON 


Historically important to the whole 

Berkshire country is this early work by 

A. H. Wenzler now offered for sale. 

Four feet by six, it is a museum piece 

or a fine decoration for a large room. 
It is in storage near our Gal- 


lery and can be seen by appoint- 
ment. The price is moderate. 


MACBETH GALLERY 


Established 1892 


11 EAST 57th STREET + NEW YORK CITY 
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IPEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


900% Eakins Preferred 


H™ MANY gilt edge Wall Street issues of the past dozea 
years can compare in investment value with the painting 
} reproduced on page 34 of this issue, Thomas Eakins’ The 
| Swimming Hole? 

The Fort Worth, Texas, Museum purchased the painting in 
1925, only 14 years ago, from the artist’s late widow. The 
purchase price was $700. This summer the painting is on 
view in the “Life in America” exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum and the insurance value that has been placed upon 
it is $7,000. Nine hundred percent in 14 years! 


In 1925, nine years after Eakins had passed on, his paint- 
ings were already considered sound investments and Fort 
Worth cannot be said to have even gambled its $700 at 
that time. 


What the Fort Worth Museum did with its money in 1925 
is in sharp contrast to what many wealthy persons in Texas, 
California, and through the South are doing today. During 
the past season these persons have poured thousands of dol- 
lars into the coffers of itinerant art dealers for paintings 
carted in trailers no less, across the plains and down the 


cattle trails to be sold at auction or privately as “Gains- 
boroughs,” “Corots,” “Troyons,” “Blakelocks,” etc. 


Texas and certain parts of the South remain as the last 
stand of these suitcase dealers with their convincing ways, 
and dubious products. They are pandering to the most pro- 
vincial and vulgar of American weaknesses, the desire to 
gain ancestry by owning an old master painting, a desire 
that in the end defeats itself. For naturally, they get if not 
outright fakes the worst possible examples, along with a 
song and dance set-up that, were it not taken so seriously, 
has more humor in it than the antics of the old-time snake- 
oil man, and patent medicine and lightning rod salesmen. 

These paintings represent the flotsam and jetsam of the 
international art market. Not one out of twenty would be 
admitted in a loan exhibition at a first-rate American Mu- 
seum, nor would any reputable art gallery attempt to palm 
them off on anyone. They are rejects, and in art a reject is 
the most worthless of goods. 

If the language of sincere art must fall on deaf ears of 
these misguided buyers, cannot simple arithmetic convince 
them that their finest possible investment is in solid Ameri- 
can art and in the old master art that is handled only by 
established and reputable firms—not those with trailers at- 
tached to automobiles? 

In 14 years, the Eakins picture increased 900% in value. 
At the prevailing rate of compound interest in a New York 
savings bank, Fort Worth’s $700 would now be about $800. 
But art paid Fort Worth 1642% compound interest, and 
its $700 is $7,000. Talk about investments! 


Slobodkin Wins 


A SETTLEMENT has been made, according to Leonard Lyons 
of the New York Post, in the civil suit which Louis 
Slobodkin brought against Edward Flynn, U. S. Commis- 
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sioner to the New York World’s Fair who, it was alleged, 
removed and smashed the sculptor’s 15-ft. statue of Abraham 
Lincoln which was executed for the Federal Building. 


Writes Lyons: “The original of that statue, 7 feet tall, 
will be displayed on the Fair Grounds. And then, if Mr. 
Slobodkin agrees, a 15-ft. replica will be placed for perma- 
nent exhibit in a Park in Washington, D. C.” 

These terms, if they are correct, represent a complete 
victory, or vindication, for the sculptor and the settlement 
should make other arrogant public officials pause before they 
attribute their own personal likes and dislikes to “John Q. 
Public.” Mr. Slobodkin’s victory is a victory for American 
art and a tribute to its growing esteem with the American 
people. 


A Problem: The Met 


B idee office of director of the Metropolitan Museum is still 
vacant, the august body of Trustees having apparently 
not yet found the right man for the job. 

The job is a tough one. If the right man is picked—not 
a trustees’ yes-man—he will have as his biggest and most 
important task the difficult job of educating his bosses. For 
it is no secret that there are several members among the 
body of trustees who circulate in a complete vacuum as far 
as art and the things vital to art are concerned. And it is no 
secret that these men bring their strange incompetency to 
bear with alarming pressure and vigor on most of the de- 
cisions arrived at in the mahogany-panelled board room. 


The Metropolitan Museum is well staffed, on occasions 
brilliantly, but it has never been so dismally trusteed. Why 
have most of America’s important and discerning art col- 
lectors refused any longer to present their works to the 
Metropolitan Museum, setting up instead separate museums 
completely independent of the Met? One answer often 
given is that they know the museum will refuse to take an 
entire collection intact without the privilege of winnowing. 
But that does not answer why they apparently refuse to give 
any individual works to the museum. 


Why has the Hearn fund been administered so miserably? 
The roll of important American artists who are consistently 
refused admission to that once-respected collection is as re- 
vealing of incompetent art judgment as the equally long roll 
of dreadful paintings by poor artists that are so gayly pur- 
chased every so often. Of course the artists themselves care 
little about the Hearn collection now. It no longer carries 
any prestige. They do not even bother these days to exchange 
a better picture for an inferior one that already represents 
them, and one artist actually boasted that he pushed a poorer 
work off on the Met to save his top-notch canvases for the 
more critical private buyers. 


Such has been the tragic administration of the Hearn 
collection—the one channel by which the museum, in its 
stagnation, could have caught public imagination and res- 
cued itself from the present hopeless apathy on the part 
ot the art lovers. 

The director, whoever he shall be, has a task ahead to 
make anything at all alive now out of the Met. He might 
possibly do it though, if he has the courage to go to bat 
with the three or four members of the board who have 
brought the entire body to this position of odium. Or perhaps 
the trustees could purge themselves. 

Most likely though, the Met will continue its empty, des- 
iccated, straddling policies; its ridiculous fumbles and mis- 
takes. It will build bigger and better armorial halls and 
one of these days it may flower forth as the greatest starling 
roost in the world. 


Hell! 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Glad It Is Gone 

Sir: Why so much “fuss” shall I say, about 
the supposed statue of Lincoln? It was a 
work of Art, but that is where it ended. Cer- 
tainly, it was not an image of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

When Mr. Slobodkin worked on it, he no 
doubt noticed that the resemblance was lack- 
ing, and that was a precise cue for the act 
of demolishing it; and the artist himself 
should have been the executioner. Then with 
due respect to the people of this country, 
he should have begun again and made a 
statue of Abraham Lincoln. 

I am very happy that it has been removed 
from the Fair grounds, as thousands of young- 
sters, also people from other parts of the 
world would have left the grounds with a 
wrong conception of Lincoln in their minds. 
May I add also, that Mr. Theodore T. Hayes 
deserves credit for this splendid courage in 
removing “Mr. Slobodkin’s sculpture picture” 
of one of our greatest and dearly beloved 
Presidents. I also challenge anyone who dares 
to erase the true picture of Abraham Lincoln 
from our hearts with a rubber stamp impres- 
sion. 

As far as destroying a piece of Art is con- 
cerned, no one can deny that much of it 
has been destroyed in the past and much will 
be destroyed in the future. Perhaps, for the 
best, who knows? The artist himself, should 
know that answer. 























—VIOLETTE PALUMBO, 
Chicago. 
Countercharge 
Sir: For the information of Mr. Manuel 
Tolegian [Referring to Mr. Tolegian’s letter 
to this department, May 15 issue—Ed.] it 
should be pointed out that the boys and girls 
of the “Communist cultural front,” otherwise 
called by some people “stooges for old boss 
Stalin,” were the first to “dub” a certain type 
of contemporary painting—“social protest art.” 
And I would, like to add that it was the 
silliest of mistakes cn Mr. Tolegian’s part to 
drag in the names of Goya and Daumier when 
resenting the imputation of “fadists” in con- 
nection with our would-be “socially conscious” 
artists. The comparison immediately brought 
to mind “dubs” the latter as nothing but 
faddists. 
—Georce C. AvuLt, 


New York. 


A “Heartbreaking Disappointment” 

Str: Yesterday, while at the World’s Fair, I 
went into the exhibition of contemporary 
American art at the Fair with high hopes of 
some thrilling moments ahead—seeing the best 
in American painting. The sculpture was 
splendid. The painting a heart-breaking dis- 
appointment. If this represents the best in 
American contemporary art it is truly—too 
bad.’ 

“There are a few outstanding exceptions— 
Jonas Lie, Eugene Speicher, Leon Kroll and 
a scattering of others—but why those dozens 
upon dozens of eccentric freak stunt pictures. 
It is a dismal sight, and truly regrettable that 
so many of our fine painters are not to be 
seen in this exhibition—which hurts the pres- 
tige of American art and discourages a love 
of pictures among normal human beings.” 

—McCieccanp Barciay, 
New York. 
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The Graham Children: Hocartu. At the Fair’s Masterpieces of Art Show. 
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Ince Hall Madonna: Jan Van Eyck 


Heady Draughts of Nectar Enthrall Critics at Old Master Show 


DurING THE MONTHS preceding the opening 
of the World’s Fair, New Yorkers were prone 
to view the coming exposition with more than 
a little cynicism. But the Fair, when it did 
open, acted figuratively as a chemical agent, 
and from the cynicism precipitated enthusi- 
asm. To a large degree the Masterpieces of 
Art exhibition at the Fair had a similar his- 
tory. During its formative period there was 
much conjecture as to the quantity and the 
quality of the loans being arranged. Dealers 
not members of the organizing committees 
wondered to what extent the show would be 
made to work in the commercial interest of 
the insiders. But when the exhibition’s doors 
opened, a really imporiant show unfolded, and 
the critics went excitedly to their typewriters. 

“It’s a gigantic, stupendous production,” 
wrote Emily Genauer of the New York World- 
Telegram. “The show is,” she continued, “co- 
lossal—in size, in material and in quality.” 
Edward Alden Jewell, of the Times, used the 
unstinted, yet properly dignified adjective, 
“Magnificent.” The show is, he said, “broad 
in scope and as rich in quality as it is gen- 
erous in its inclusion of great works not 
often accessible to the public.” 

To Royal Cortissoz of the Herald-Tribune 
the exhibits were “a truly impressive array” 
én an “astonishingly high” plane of quality. 
The veteran Tribune critic, staunch defender 
of craftsmanship, brought into his first para- 
graph a statement of the show’s larger signif- 
icance. “In the midst of a great festal fabric 
dedicated to the ‘World of Tomorrow,” he 
wrote, “there now exists a sanctuary for the 

eals of the past, a sanctuary for time-hon- 
red tradition as opposed to latter-day experi- 

entation.” 

Jerome Klein of the Post pronounced the 
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exhibition “great.” Liela Mechlin, critic of the 
Washington Star described it as “the jewel 
in the crown of the New York World’s Fair.” 
William Germain Dooley was properly Bos- 
tonian in his Evening Transcript review and 
wrote, “On the whole we should recommend 
it as splendid, with few reservations.” And 
Kruze of the Brooklyn Eagle found the exhibit 
an “awesome feast for the eye and soul.” 


The exhibition building—a functional, win- 
dowless structure built of steel, stone and ce- 
ment—is in reality a series of 25 galleries 
surrounding a courtyard containing a large 
shallow-water pool. The doors are all of steel 
and even the wall drapes, which vary in color 
in the various rooms, are fireproof. In addi- 
tion to insurance of $30,000,000, further pro- 
tection is assured by the presence in each of 
the galleries of a uniformed Pinkerton opera- 
tive. With few exceptions the critics com- 
mented favorably on the physical aspects of 
the building, with Jewell and Cortissoz agree- 
ing that the modernistic Feininger mural on 
the courtyard wall was not only out of key 
with the show, but also occupied space that 
would have been more effective bare. 

“Smallness comes in, happily, in the gen- 
eral atmosphere of the show. Though it occu- 
pies 25 rooms, so cleverly have they been laid 
out, so easy is the transition from one to 
another, so restful are the lighting and back- 


Whitney Show Post-postponed 
Unavoidable delays in building operations 
have caused further postponement of the Whit- 
ney Museum’s summer show of contemporary 
American art from its permanent collection. 
The opening date is now set for shortly 


after Labor Day. 


grounds and so beautifully are the pictures 
hung that the whole presentation has an in- 
timate air.” Thus did Miss Genauer sum up 
the impression the show as an entity creates. 
She found also in the show a certain wine- 
like quality which provoked a “lovely headi- 
ness which comes of quafing too copiously 
the ‘wine of the spirit’ which is on tap in 
every room.” 

The first room, given over to Gothic art, 
furnished a gentle draught for the World- 
Telegram critic. “Works by Taddeo and Agnolo 
Gaddi, by Sassetta, by Duccio. Lorenzetti, 
Memmi, Simone Martini, Giovanni di Paolo 
and Simon Marmion make a wine with a 
sweet subtle and yet powerful flavor.” 

From among these famed and precious art- 
ists, Cortissoz singled out Sassetta with com- 
ment which served to recreate the spirit of 
the room. “Sassetta’s Journey of the Kings,” 
wrote Cortissoz, “illustrates to. perfection the 
naive habit of the Sienese Primitive and that 
precocious craftsmanship which distinguished 
the earliest Italian art. It was a tentative art, 
in the nature of things, and in its almost 
artless design, in its direct statement of the 
subject conceived, in its lavish use of gold, 
there hangs about it something of Byzantine 
precedent. But it tempers the immobility of 
the East with a curiously potent impulse 
toward movement, and it has, above all, a 
spiritual fervor that is all its own. That it is 
which makes the Italian Primitives significant 
of the very dawn of Western art, the fragrance 
of the morning time, the entrance of a gra- 
cious magic into European painting. The Flem- 
ish Primitive makes a kindred appeal, but he 
has not quite the same sweetness, not quite 
the same alliance with the invisible world.” 

The lustrous procession of the Italian Re- 
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nuissance carries on again in these rooms, 
coming with great frequency to names which 
have remained shining mileposts along the 
historical road of art’s development. Pacing 
the advance, as traced in the exhibit, are Fra 
Angelico, Filippo Lippi, Botticelli, Benozzo 
Gozzoli, Ghirlandaio, Paolo Uccello, and such 
sculptors as Luca della Robbia and Verroc- 
chio. “But all who would tarry,” warns Jewell, 
“had best proceed; for there are centuries 
yet to traverse. Just beyond are Umbrian and 
North Italian masters: Crivelli, straight off, 
with a dazzling masterpiece, Four Saints, and 
the well-known Mother and Child; Signorelli 
and Giovanni Bellini and Carpaccio and Piero 
della Francesca and Perugino. And here, too, 
is Mantegna, represented not only by work 
in -grisaille but also a charming little Judith 
and Holofernes in full color.” 

At this point in history—the late 15th. and 
early 16th centuries—art was growing into 
a different kind of plant in different parts of 
Europe, plants the nature of which was de- 
termined by the economic and sociological 
ground in which they were rooted. Here Jewell 
wrote that “if Italy was the bright particular 
lodestone of that unexampled epoch, a spirit 
of artistic reciprocity carried down out of the 
Gothic North a richly freighted impetus that 
proved, all in all, by no means devoid of 
influence. The exhibition at this juncture in- 
serts a sequence of rooms in which may be 
studied those prodigious and fruitful contri- 
butions made by 15th and 16th century Flem- 
ish masters. Here we encounter Jan van Eyck, 
almost, like his brother Hubert, a myth now, 
but identified with an aura that must be 
deemed of incalculably stimulating signifi- 
cance as it reached out and pervaded the 
Flemish mood of that early formative time. 

“Petrus Christus, Rogier van der Weyden, 
Dirk Bouts, Gerard David, Hans Memling— 
these artists, and even some of the nameless 
masters, among them the gifted Master of 
Flémalle, seem more readily apprehensible to 
us, today, than do the eluding brothers van 
Eyck. Yet we know what the great van Eycks 
stood for, what innovations they introduced, 
how widespread was the influence for which 
they were responsible.” 

Lucas van Leyden, Isenbrandt, Bernard van 
Orley, Gossaert and Joos van Cleve brought 
the Times critic to Pieter Brueghel, whom he 
termed perhaps the greatest of them all. “His 
marvelous Wedding Dance,’ owned by the De- 
troit Institute, “seems to gather a whole epoch 
into its mighty encompassing, perpetuating 
and inextinguishably exurberant rhythms.” 

These same 15th and 16th centuries in Ger- 
many and France nutured a branch of art 
typified by the creations of Corneille de Lyon, 
an exquisite yet strong miniaturist, and, to 
continue with Jewell, “the charming Maitre 
de Moulins, and that rare master of the por- 
trait, Francois Clouet; the captivating Lucas 
Cranach; and accomplished Holbein, whose 
influence in England was so marked.” Albrecht 
Diirer rated an entire gallery. 

The few steps into the next gallery lead 
the procession back to Italy, to the school 
of Leonardo, to Rephael, Luini, Bronzino, 
Piero di Cosimo, Andrea del Sarto, and then 
to the late Venetians. Of them Jerome Klein 
wrote in the Post: “though there are six 
Titians (the great self-portrait lent by Mrs. 
William R. Timken is of first importance) 
they do not yield the sumptuous sweep of 
his genius. Only the Titians of the Prado 
and Venice do that. It aiso takes a greater 
stretch of the canvas than could be accommo- 
dated here to do full justice to Veronese and 
Tintoretto.” 

“But no praise,” continued Klein, “is too 
strong for the gallery of six Grecos. This 
isn’t just painting. It’s an apparition.” 
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Miss Genauer, too, was much taken with 
the Grecos. “One look again at the Arthur 
Sachs collection Agony in the Garden,” she 
wrote, “with it’ brilliant compositional 
rhythms, its counterplay of masses and light 
patterning, its complex yet perfectly balanced 
arrangement, its distortion for expressionistic, 
emotional and rhythmic effect, and above all, 
its astounding psychological force, and one 
understands thoroughly why El Greco has be- 
come the god of modern painters. Hardly 
less interesting is the Minneapolis Museum’s 
Expulsion from the Temple, with its por- 
traits of Michelangelo and Titian.” 

Goya, Murrillo and Velasquez conclude the 
Spaniards and lead on to opulent Rubens, 
suave Van Dyck, and dashing Frans Hals, 
whose room won the unqualified praise of all 
the critics. “The Frans Hals room may be 
termed the perfect gallery,” wrote Klein. 
“There are 13 faultless portraits and genre 
figures, every one revealing a distinct aspect 
of his technical wizardry and brilliant powers 
of social observation.” 

Hals’ contemporary, Rembrandt, is also sub- 
ject of a separate gallery. “The Rembrandts,” 
wrote Miss Genauer, “are superb, but they’re 
nearly all of a piece, incredibly beautiful, 
glowing portraits radiant with that inner 
vision, that spirituality which sets Rembrandt 
apart from all other painters of his own or 
any other era. Tenderly brushed portraits 
emerge in the half-light from mysterious shad- 
ows, their eyes compassionate, their faces 
molded by experience, their understanding in- 
finite.” 

The next gallery housed what the critics 
found much to write about—Vermeer’s Milk- 
maid. “If one is to succumb to the tempta- 
tion of naming the perfect painting,” deduced 
Klein, “there could be no more eligible choice 
than Vermeer’s Milkmaid. Except for his cele- 
brated View of Delft, Vermeer has nowhere 
achieved so extraordinary an alchemy of pig- 
ment into light.” 

Hastening through the remaining centuries 
covered by the show, Klein summarized: “The 
Jan Steens, Terborchs, and de Hooghs, the 
landscapes by Seghers, Hobbema and Ruys- 
dael all enhance the “extraordinary wealth of 
Dutch art in its greatest age. Eighteenth cen- 
tury English painting, apart from Hogarth’s 
The Graham Children, makes a characteristic 
impression of brilliant superficiality. The con- 
cluding 18th century French room, if also on 
the light side, has the advantage of a breezy 
savor.” 

The New York critics, beginning their re- 
views in full throated harmony of approval, 
ended on the same note. Jewell’s last line, in 
perfect mesh with the sentiments expressed 
by his fellows, was: “Although not every 
artist is represented, indisputably, at the top 
of his form, as an ambitious, rounded survey 
the show must be called, in the vernacular, 
‘tops.’ ” 
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Rockport’s 19th Annual 


The first part of the Rockport Art Associa- 
tion’s 19th Annual Exhibition, current through 
July, is furnishing the Massachusetts art 
colony a large show of oils, watercolors, sculp- 
ture, pastels, etchings, drawings and designs. 
Part Two, which opens August 5th and ex- 
tends through September 5th, will feature 
work by different exhibitors in all media. 
Chairman of the Art Committee is Samuel 
F. Hershey, and 1939 jurors are Aldro T. 
Hibbard, chairman, Stanley Woodward, Mar- 
ion P. Sloane, Gifford Beal, Charles Curtis 
Allen, Prescott M. M. Jones and Alice Harold 
Murphy. Jurors for sculpture are Richard H. 
Recchia and Viggo Brandt-Ericksen. The as- 
sociation will answer artists’ inquiries. 


Watteau Painting 
Stolen from Louvre 


IN FLEETING SECONDS between 3:40 and 3:50 
Sunday afternoon, June 1, a thief lurking in 
the crowded new French room on the second 
floor of the Louvre snipped Watteau’s tiny 
wood-panel painting L’Indifferent from its 
hook, tucked it under his coat and, with the 
unconcern of the figure in the painting itself, 
strolled comfortably out into the rainy Paris 
streets. 

The thief had equalled, twenty-eight years 
later, one of the most daring feats in criminal 
history—the theft of Leonardo da Vinci's 
Mona Lisa from the Louvre by an Italian 
who, discovered with the painting three years 
later, explained that he wished to spite France 
because of Napoleon’s looting of Italian art. 

The Louvre’s latest tail-twister left no trace. 
Silence and mystery rushed back in as he 
rushed out, and the museum knew that it was 
minus an exquisite Watteau valued at be- 
tween $80,000 and $100,000 only when an art 
student inquired its whereabouts from a guard 
at exactly 3:50. The guard sounded the alarm, 
doors swung shut, squads of detectives from 
French Surété rushed to the scene; visitors 
were locked in and systematically searched 
and records were feverishly checked to see 
if the work had been sent to the restorer or 
loaned. But no trace of the tiny painting, 
which is smaller than a page of THE ArT 
Dicest. 

The next morning the news broke in the 
Paris-Soir, but only in the barest details, and 
after it was certain that the thief had made 
his get-away with the panel, a world-wide 
alarm was broadcast. The art markets of the 
world were notified, airports and seaports 
were carefully patrolled, art dealers notified, 
and hypotheses concerning motive and execu- 
tion of the robbery began to leap forward. 

The large number ‘of American tourists in 
the gallery at the time of the theft led the 
authorities to post an extra heavy guard at 
Le Havre, debarkation point for travelers to 
the United States. The presence at the time, 
and for several days previous, of an “American 
or Englishman” who was painting some “ex- 
cellent” copies of other Watteau paintings in 
the gallery cast suspicion on this unknown 
person who was said to have been accom- 
panied by a woman who carried a camp-stool. 

At present writing, the French gendarmerie 
is working only upon those tenuous hints. 
The French public and the press is up in 
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arms over the inadequate protection at the 
Louvre (there are only 405 guards for 900 
rooms, despite the director’s repeated pleas 
for enlarging the staff), and the French gov- 
ernment does not intend to give up the hunt 
until the picture is found. 

The painting hung between two other slight- 
ly larger wood panels by Watteau and has 
always been one of his most admired works. 
It is a figure of a Fauntleroy youth poised in 
a dance step with arms outstretched as if he 
were about to pirouette. The boy’s rich, silky 
garment is done in blue and rose. At one 
time the painting was the property of Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, and it was presented to 
the Louvre by Dr. La Caze. For many years 
it hung in the Salle Lacaze. Since Watteau 
oils have brought in recent times prices rang- 
ing from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 francs, and 
since the painting admittedly was one of the 
master’s most exquisite, the museum did not 
hesitate to place a high valuation upon it. 

Among the theories advanced by experts 
concerning the motive of the robbery are that 
it was stolen (1) by a private collector of 
Watteau (2) by a “crackpot” and (3) by a 
common thief who was hoping against the 
impossible, namely that he might sell it. Since 
the Louvre has full documentation of the paint- 
ing, including X-ray plates, and the robbery 
has received such world-wide notice, its sale 
to a dealer would be practically impossible. 
However, Homer Saint-Gaudens, director of 
the Fine Arts Department of Carnegie In- 
stitute, ventured the opinion to ship news 
reporters recently that the work could find a 
market among wealthy enthusiasts who would 
keep the booty to look at themselves and per- 
haps to show to a few friends. He recalled 
that the Mona Lisa was sold several times, 
“the buyers getting only copies, and not dar- 
ing to complain over the fraud because they 
had ordered a stolen picture.” 

Alarmed for the safety of pictures in the 
Metropolitan Museum, Tue Art Dicest in- 
quired of authorities at the New York institu- 
tion regarding its protection against the pos- 
sibility of theft. With a smile mindful of a 
cat quite up to enjoying a canary, the Met- 
ropolitan spokesman declined to divulge in- 
formation on the museum’s adequate prepara- 
tions. 


The Theft of Mona 


LEonarDO’s PorTRAIT, Mona Lisa, which has 
been popularly called La Joconde, was one of 
the most famous pictures in the world at the 
time of its theft in 1911. The painting, which 
Francis I had purchased for 1,000 gold florins 
was a portrait (according to Vasari) of Fran- 
cesca de Giocondo, one of the most famous 
Florentine women. In order to catch the fleet 
expression of animation in her face it is said 
that Leonardo had musicians strumming softly 
while the famous beauty posed. The resulting 
half-smile has proved one of the world’s most 
enigmatic. The painting has a head, wrote 
Walter Pater, “upon which all the ends of 
the world are come,” and a face through 
which “the soul with all its maladies has 
passed.” 

Such fame caused a mason passing through 
the Salon Carré at 7:15 on the morning of 
August 21, 1911, to advise his helpers to look 
well at the picture—‘“the greatest in the 
world,” as he explained. An hour later the 
two workmen retraced their steps and saw the 
painting missing from its place, but assumed 
it had been removed for photographing, which 
had happened often enough before. However, 
shortly afterward the museum attendants re- 
Ported it missing and then its empty, glazed 

[Please turn to page 22) 
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CHAMPIONING that segment of the Ameri- 
can art scene not given over to abstractionism 
and other phases of advanced modernism, the 
Grand Central Galleries, in their current 
“American Art—Without Isms” show, have 
assembled 246 canvases, sculptures and prints 
which in their estimation come legitimately 
under the exhibition’s title. A feature of the 
show was a series of juried awards totaling 
$1,100, the winners of which were announced 
shortly after the opening. Top award ($300) 
went to Jerry Farnsworth, whose The Yellow 
Bird was adjudged the best painting in the 
exhibition. The $250 award for the best sculp- 
ture went to Brenda Putnam, whose entry 
was a full-bodied nude titled Midsummer. 

Robert Brackman took the $200 prize which 
was awarded to his Autumn Light as the best 
figure painting in the show, and John Folins- 
bee captured the $150 prize for the best land- 
scape. His entry was a vigorously brushed 
Evening at Swan Lake. Paul Daugherty’s Jn 
the Sun’s Path was named the best marine, 
an award worth $100; and Randall Davey’s 





Yellow Bird: Jerry FARNSworTH 
Captures $300 Award in Grand Central Show 


Farnsworth Wins “No-Ism” Prize 


Canada Goose and Mallard was honored with 
the $100 set aside for the best still life. 

The exhibition was, according to Melville 
Upton of the New York Sun, “a vastly illu- 
minating and attractive display—quite the 
best the Grand Central has had for years— 
and though on the whole noticeably conserva- 
tive in tone, is marked throughout by that 
high level of technical accomplishment that 
seems to be one of the advantages of con- 
servatism.” 

To be announced later are the three $100 
popular prizes which are awarded on the basis 
of the votes of visitors. After the close of 
this exhibition, on July 15th, Grand Central’s 
Vanderbilt Avenue galleries will be filled with 
the exhibits making up the annual Founders’ 
Show. 

Members of the painting jury, whose ex- 
hibits were not eligible for awards, were 
George Elmer Browne, Barry Faulkner, F. 
Luis Mora, Robert Philipp, and John Sloan. 
Jurying the sculpture were Boris Blai, Gaetano 
Cecere and John Gregory. 





Syracuse U. Honors Lie 

Jonas Lie, president of the National Acad- 
emy, last month received an honorary degree 
of Doctor of Fine Arts from Chancellor Gra- 
ham of’ Syracuse University. The degree, the 
second so far bestowed on the Academy’s 
president, was in recognition not only of his 
work as a painter but also of his unselfish ef- 
forts on behalf of the entire field of art. 

Lie’s first degree came to him in 1936 from 
Lawrence College in Appleton, Wisconsin. On 
that occasion, Dr. Henry M. Wriston, now 


president of Brown University, succinctly 
summed up the requirements of art and paid 
tribute to Lie when he said that “great art 
requires skill born of long and devoted self- 
discipline. It calls for an imagination which 
transcends outward appearances. It depends 
upon intelligence and wisdom for significant 
interpretation. It must be balanced and sea- 
soned with humor. Because to an unique de- 
gree you have achieved this synthesis and 
have enriched the lives of your fellow-men 
with living beauty of line and form and color, 
we honor you.” 


The Beach Party: Barse MILLER 
Included in Toledo’s American Annual 





America’s Best Now Stress “Pure” Painting 


Tue Best of America’s artists have passed 
the stage of experimentation and are now 
stressing “pure” painting. 

That, at least, is the finding of the Toledo 
Museum which, flanked on either side of the 
continent by large and much publicized shows 
of contemporary American art, has organized 
its own 26th annual with 78 loan paintings 
that reflect the new trend. The show will be 
hanging through August 27. 

“With some 450 paintings hung at San Fran- 
cisco and half again as many at New York,” 
reads the catalogue foreword, “it is no criti- 
cism to mildly suggest that there is not any- 
thing like this number of really good artists 
in the United States or any individual coun- 
try.” And though the concentration of Amer- 
ica’s recent production on the two Coast Fairs 
has given Toledo some difficulty in selecting 
its own show, the enforced limitation of ex- 
hibition space has proved an advantage. 

“Nearly all the proven painters are repre- 
sented and a number of new men as well. 
The development in technique of many of 
the known men will be noted as well as the 
effort of some of the later artists to develop 
new mediums of representation.” 

With the majority of the nation’s best paint- 
ers concerned now with “pure” painting, the 
catalogue editor notes sagaciously, “After all 
this is the rock on which America must even- 
tually rest if she is to give any real contri- 
bution to art history, and not on propaganda 
or the various isms with which Europe has 
been belabored. Fortunately our best men from 
the beginning have refused to be led astray by 
either political expressionism or wild experi- 
mentation. It is these men who are trying 
to paint honestly and improve their techniques 
on whom we will eventually have to rely for 
our position in the art world.” 

Here is Toledo’s 1939 bluebook: 


Wayman Adams, Mexican Boy; Gifford Beal, 
Adagio Dancer; John Beauchamp, /roning; Julien 
Binford, Still Life; Isabel Bishop, Nude by Stream; 
Arnold Blanch, Southern Woman; Lucille Blanch, 
Myappa River; Aaron Bohrod, Wrecked House, 
Chicago; Henry A. Botkin, Beethoven's First Sym- 
phony; also, 

Louis Bouché, Summer of 1937; Robert Brack- 
man, Angelica, The Mask; Ann Brockman. Burn- 
ing Barn; Alexander Brook, Frogtown Lady; Ed- 
ward Bruce, Touraine Farmyard; Charles Burch- 
field, Silver Stream; Paul Cadmus, Self Portrait; 
John Carroll, The Veil; Dorothea Chace, Martial 
Spirit; Francis Chapin, Sail Boats On the River; 
James Chapin, Carol; Clarence K. Chatterton, Tran- 
quil Barn; Nicolai Cikovsky, Ann, New England 
Landscape; Jon Corbino, Green Landscape; Rus- 
sell Cowles, Loggers; also, 

Charles Cabot Daniels, Portrait of an Artist; 
Randall Davey, Rosie, Leaving the Paddock; Guy 
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Pene Du Bois, Portia Lebrun; Yvonne Du Bois, 
City Halil; Charles Stafford Duncan, The Family; 
Stephen Etnier, Putting Off the Mooring; Jerry 
Farnsworth, The Dancer; Dean Faucet, The Val- 
ley; Lauren Ford, St. Germain in the Wolf Coun- 
try; George Grosz, Checkered Napkin; Susumu 
Hirota, Morning, Wingasheek; Morris Kantor, Giri 
With White Flower; Bernard Karfiol, American 
Farm; Georgina Klitgaard, Landscape With Bloom- 
ing Tree; Leon Kroll, Conversation; Louis Kron- 
berg, The Dancing Lesson; Yasuo Kuniyoshi, All 
Alone; also, 

Sidney Laufman, The Spring House; Doris Lee, 
Strawberry Pickers; Jonas Lie, The Young Birches; 
Luigi Lucioni, Amateur Resting; Jean MacLane, 
Portrait of a Young Man; John MacLane, Por- 
trait; Antonio Martino, Pennsylvania Winter; 
Henry Lee McFee, Silver Stacks; Paul Meltsner, 
Martha Graham, Dancer; Barse Miller, The Beach 
Party; Harriet Miller, Girl at Window; Richard 
Miller, Summer Bather; Dudley Murphy, Peonies 
and Crystal; Ivan G. Olinsky, Dorothy; also, 

Waldo Peirce, Penobscot Gals; Robert Philipp, 
Ground Floor, Doris With Black Cat; Ogden M. 
Pleissner, Grazing; Henry Varnum Poor, Boy With 
Bow; Doris Rosenthal, School Children; Gordon 
Samstag, Nude; H. E. Schnakenberg, Leafy 
Thicket; Elmer Schofield, Springtime; Gertrude 
Schweitzer, A Young Modern; also, 

Zoltan Sepeshy, Siesia; Albert B. Serwazi, 
Model Resting; Charles Sheeler, Clapboards; Mil- 
lard Sheets, Silvery Light; Isaac Soyer, The Fam- 
ily; Moses Soyer, Young Audience; Raphael Soyer, 
Dancer and Violinist; Eugene Speicher, Frances 
MacFealy; Maurice Sterne, Still Life, Anemones; 
Frederic Taubes, Concerto; William Thon, The 
Creek; Harry Watrous, Celebration of the Mass; 
Andrew Winter, Eastern Point; Edmund K. 
Yaghjian, Elevated Station. 


Of particular interest in this annual are the 
museum’s purchases, to be announced later. 





Drastic Changes Loom 
For WPA Art Project 


A CONSIDERABLY altered Federal Art Project 
is in prospect beginning next October if the 
WPA House bill, which is now in the Senate, 
passes the latter body and receives the Presi- 
dent’s signature. Sharp curtailment of activi- 
ties and drastic reorganization of the art pro- 
ject is implied in two of the provisions of the 
bill which calls, incidentally, for complete 
elimination of a sister division, the Federal 
Theatre. 

The two crucial provisions in the present 
bill are first, the requirement of local sponsor- 
ship for WPA projects and, second; the re. 
quirement that a two-month payless furlough 
be enforced upon all WPA employees (or 
clients, as they say) who, in October of this 
year, have been on the project for eighteen 
months or more. There are a number of other 
changes and restrictions governing the pro- 
posed new set-up of the WPA and the appro- 
priation for the fiscal year is $773,000,000 less 
than that for the present year. However, the 
figure is the President’s recommendation. 

Local sponsorship means that the states and 
municipalities must assume not only part of 
the financial burden of WPA projects in some 
instances, but also that they must determine 
what kind of projects they want in their terri- 
tory. Congress feels it is time that this burden 
of responsibility be placed closer home. 

Those sympathetic with the Federal Art 
Project see a drastic curtailment of art activi- 
ty implied in this provision. Mayors, governors, 
and local politicians, they argue, generally 
care not a tinker’s damn for art, since art is 
the most intangible of products. A flood-con- 
trol measure, a new road, or high school, or 
park benches for the exclusive use of expec- 
tant mothers are all tangible, vote-getting 
achievements, standing as monuments to So- 
and-So’s incumbency in office. Art, on the 
other hand, such as a new mural, appreciation 
classes, sculptures for the city square, or easel 
paintings for the local hospital are not so 
quickly valued and are subject to widely di- 
vergent opinion on the part of the people. 

The project’s friends feel that though local 
responsibility is feasible and perhaps desirt- 
able in the case of construction projects, such 
required local initiative in art projects would 
fail to be forthcoming. As the WPA is set 
up today, the Federal Art Project is a mere 





Silver Stacks: Henry Lee McFEe 
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14%% appendage anyway, and subject to har- 
assing regulations designed for construction 
of bridges, not creation of paintings. Some 
have suggested that, should the local sponsor- 
ship clause be adopted, it be specified that a 
certain percentage of the WPA money must 
be expended on art or else be locally for- 
feited. However, localities vary in their art 
needs. 

The 18-months clause is objected to by 
Federal Art supporters on the basis of effi- 
cient operation. The machinery of the Art 
Project depends upon the individual far more 
than it does in other divisions of the WPA. 
Though it is possible to exchange one laborer 
engaged in mixing cement with another, with- 
out appreciable loss of efficiency, such is not 
the case in the instance of a mural that is 
being painted or an art class that is being 
conducted by a WPA teacher. The clause 
would compel the project to discharge artists, 
teachers and others holding positions depen- 
dent upon their peculiarly individual profes- 
sional abilities and require complete reorgani- 
zation of innumerable activities. 

The bill’s congressional sponsors, on the 
other hand, hold that too many WPA em- 
ployees are becoming “careerists” on the WPA 
and that the project needs to shed these per- 
sons immediately. If they were thrown out 
without pay for two months, argues Congress, 
these people would be forced to understand 
that WPA is not designed to furnish a nice 
comfortable berth for the lazy. - 

Friends of the art project deny the charge 
that it is infested with careerists. They reply 
that though a large part of its personnel has 
been on the project for a long period of time, 
there has been no increase of private employ- 
ment or patronage that justifies charging these 
people with making a career out of relief. 
Each employee is registered with several em- 
ployment agencies and is required to take any 
job that opens up for him that is in his field 
and pays a prevailing wage. In order to en- 
courage his taking the job the project holds 
a place for him, in the event that he loses 
the new job within a certain period of time 
for reasons other than incompetency. Often- 
times, it has been discovered, offers of private 
employment made to the WPA administrators 
turn out to have been made in bad faith, and 
for short-time exploitation—a contingency for 
which safeguards are now carefully taken. 

Such is the situation at the moment for 
the Federal Art Project. Its friends feel that 
the present set-up under the WPA is wholly 
satisfactory, since a sword of Damocles has 
hung over its head continually, and they feel 
that the legislation proposed for next fall is 
in the direction of eventual elimination—to 
the guillotine. 








Master Heathcote: GainsporoucH. Lent by Alvin T. Fuller. 


New England’s Art Taste Revealed 


ONE OF THE LARGEST of a series of dis- 
tinguished art shows throughout New England 
this summer is the group of works assembled 


‘by the Boston Museum to illustrate the art 


that reposes in private New England collec- 
tions. Nearly three hundred paintings, draw- 
ings and prints have been coaxed out of 
collectors’ homes to indicate the scope of in- 
terest and the artistic preferences of the sons 
and daughters of America’s earliest settlers. 

Boston was one of the earliest centers of 
art collecting in America, and fifty years be- 
fore the Boston Museum of Fine Arts was 
opened in 1876, the venerable Boston Athen- 
eum was already a gallery of art as well as 


View of Villa Doria Pamphili: CLaupe Geter (Le Lorrain) 


Pen and Sepia Wash. Lent by Philip Hofer. 
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a private, club-like library. The Atheneum 
had acquired, among others, one of the most 
famous American paintings—the “Atheneum” 
Washington by Stuart—and by 1827 it was 
holding lively annual exhibits. Some of the 
early Atheneum exhibition catalogues provide 
a rich lore for the study of New England 
taste from the ’20s to the ’70s. 

Few American cities were as closely re- 
lated to European culture as was Boston 
throughout its history and, from Copley to 
Sargent, the roll of its artists is studded with 
cosmopolites. These artists brought to New 
England the rich creative inheritance of Eu- 
rope—though they filtered it through their 
own Puritanical web of protection. The ships 
of Salem, Newburyport, Boston and Provi- 
dence brought a cargo of foreign handicrafts 
to adorn New England homes. 

Still another influence on New England 
collecting was that of Charles Elliot Norton, 
Harvard’s first professor of the history of art, 
who spread the gospel of beauty in his art 
classes that began in 1875. He taught New 
England selection, criticism and appreciation. 

The present exhibition includes several 
paintings formerly in the Collection of Prof. 
Norton, two of them by Tintoretto and now 
owned by the Misses Norton. The Italian 
school is well represented, but so, too, are 
nearly all other schools. Since the exhibit in- 
cludes works* from ‘some collections recently 
formed, it embraces considerable work by 
French modernists as well as the older Eng- 
lish, Dutch and American masters. 

The Flemish school is represented with ex- 

[Please turn to page 231 
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Two Figures: Rosert BracKkMAN. Acquired by Minneapolis Institute of Arts 


Line and Balance Intrigue Brackman 


A CHARACTERISTIC violet-toned figure piece 
done in 1938 by Robert Brackman has been 
added to the collection of the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts, through the John R. Van- 
derlip and Julia E. Bigelow funds. It brings 
to that institution an example by one of 
America’s most accomplished poets in paint. 
The work was acquired through the Milch 
Galleries, New York City. 

Called a studio painter, Brackman’s main 
interest has been in the field of figure paint- 
ing where he has found the female nude a 
perfect medium for his consuming interest in 


Jefferson Contest Condemned 

AFTER CASTING its vigilant eye over the pros- 
pectus of the competition for a sculpture of 
Jefferson for John Russell Pope’s Jefferson 
Memorial, the competition’s committee of the 
Sculptor’s Guild has condemned the program 
on the grounds (1) that the Jefferson Memori- 
al Commission and its chairman, Dr. Fiske 
Kimball, have given “erroneous impressions of 
actual facts” on a previous occasion involv- 
ine the architectural commission for the me- 
morial; (2) that the retention of photographs 
of competitors’ work by the commission pre- 
cludes annonymity during final judgment; (3) 
that two members out of three jurors are in 
direct contact with those responsible for the 
“railroading” of the architectural design; (4) 
that the commission by its own words may 
take or leave the advice of advisory groups 
and may “it is not difficult to foresee, do 
the same as it did with the memorial itself 
when it asked the advice ‘ofsthe Commission 
of Fine Arts which it not only totally ig- 
nored but erroneously represented before the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations.” 

In the competition, the first stage of which 
closed for applications on June 30, six artists 
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fluent line and perfect balance, both of which 
reach a climax in the tense, live back of the 
semi-nude figure. An echo of the lithe move- 
ment of the figure is contained in the un- 
dulating snake plant held by the draped 
figure. Evidence of the care Brackman takes 
shows in the conscious posing of the models. 

Hovering on the edge of academism and 
the “soft and sweet,” Brackman has neverthe- 
less, according to Edward Alden Jewell, 
quoted in the Museum’s bulletin, shown “a 
steadily strengthening craftsmanship” and a 
constantly growing command of his problem. 


will be selected from the preliminary stage 
and will be paid $1000 each to execute a 
model of Jefferson for the rotunda of the 
Pantheon. From these six the final winner will 
be selected. 


California’s Own 


On San Francisco’s Treasure Island, num- 
bered among the structures making up the 
Golden Gate Exposition, is the California 
Building in which are housed the displays of 
that progressive and populous State. Adorn- 
ing the lounges, the rotunda, a large promen- 
ade and other sections of the building are 
566 works by California’s artists. 

Comprising exhibits in every medium, the 
art show was drawn from the entire State 
and assembled, for a primary judging, in San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, and Car- 
mel. Then, on being forwarded to the Expo- 
sition city, the submissions were again juried, 
about 25% being eliminated. 

California’s artists, many of whom enjoy 
national reputations, have, in this show, con- 
tributed to an attraction that has drawn a 
large and appreciative attendance. Directing 
the show is Mrs. Jane Amundsen. 





Met Honors Clews 


“EccENTRIC, exotic, decadent, bizarre, or- 
chidaceous, sensational”—these are the terms 
applied to the sculpture of Henry Clews, Jr., 
when, prior to 1914, he showed it in seven 
American exhibitions. Now, during July and 
August, sculptures by the late artist repose 
under the benevolent roof of the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. During these two 
months, Clews’ sculpture will, for the first 
time, be exhibited in the same building with 
the pottery of the sculptor’s grandfather, James 
Clews of Cobridge, England, whose works 
the Metropolitan has long owned. 

The exhibition, consisting of 29 pieces, 
mostly busts and small figures in materials 
ranging from porphyries and limestone to 
marble and bronze, was organized by Marie 
Elsie Clews, widow -of the sculptor, who came 
over from France to co-operate with the mu- 
seum in arranging the first Clews show since 
1914. 

Clews’ technique was never held rigidly 
within prescribed limits. It varied, seemingly 
at will, to achieve in stone the emotion or 
feeling the sculptor wished to express. His 
portraits range from fairly realistic examples 
to likeness caught by sketchily modeled sur- 
faces done in a purely impressionistic vein. 
In his more eccentric creations, such as the 
porphyry Soul of Patients, he achieved an 
architectonic solidity and convincing mass 
which was in contrast to the features, the 
nose and the bat-wing eyebrows, for instance, 
which seemed not to grow out of the form 
but to be attached to the surface. In similar 
manner are his animals—Ant Eater, and The 
Og of Octopi, reproduced below. 

The fantastic and highly imaginative sculp- 
ture of Henry Clews contrast strangely with 
his background. 

Descended from solid English squires, clergy- 
men and officers, James (the sculptor’s grand- 
father) and Ralph Clews were the first to 
take up an artistic profession. Contemporane- 
ous with the Wedgewoods and Mintons, they 
made pottery depicting the adventures of Don 
Quixote and Sir David Wilke. Moving to 


Og of Octopi: Henry Ciews, Jr. 
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America in 1836, their attention turned to 
early American scenes, and their platters and 
pottery have been elevated during the years 
to a prized position among the crafted ob- 
jects now gathered under the heading of 
Americana. 

Henry Clews, the sculptor’s father, founded 
the banking house which still bears his name. 
He was twice invited into the Cabinet as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury by General Grant; he 
helped in the reconstruction of the South and 
modernized the finances of Japan, which deco- 
rated him in gratitude for his services. He 
married Lucy Worthington, a descendant of 
James Madison. 

Henry Clews, Jr., followed his father into 
finance for only a short period. He soon aban- 
doned Wall Street for art, and after meeting 
with an unkind reception at the hands of the 
critics, he abandoned America in 1914, mov- 
ing to the Chateau at La Napoule, near 
Cannes, where he remained for the duration 
of his life. Finding in the chateau an op- 
portunity to indulge his imagination to the 
full, Clews carved fantastic birds and _ half- 
human animals into columns, archways, foun- 
tains and mantels. 

Public interest in the chateau has risen 
to such a point that Mrs. Clews will prob- 
ably, at a later date, open it to visitors. She 
is at present at work on a biography of the 
sculptor, scheduled for fall publication. 





Information, Please 


Tue Art Institute or Cuicaco, planning 
for an exhibition of “A Half Century of Amer- 
ican Art” in November, wants to learn the 
whereabouts of several paintings shown in 
past years at the Institute. Readers of THE 
Art Dicest who know the location of any 
of the following paintings are requested to 
communicate with Frederick A. Sweet, As- 
sistant Curator of Painting and Sculpture, 
The Art Institute of Chicago. The dates refer 
to the year in which the paintings were ex- 
hibited at the museum: 

Preston Dickinson: Szill Life With Navajo 
Blanket, 1931. 

William Morris Hunt: Harvest Time, 1889. 

Abbott Thayer: Lillian, 1888. 

Theodore Robinson: Winter 
1890. 

J: G. Brown: A Lack of Confidence, 1888; 
104 Degrees in the Shade, 1890; Head Over 
Heels, 1894; A _ Slight Misunderstanding, 
1894; Watching the Train, 1894; A Builder 
of Boats, 1905. 

Elihu Vedder: Adam and Eve Mourning the 
Loss of Abel, 1913. 

Also, the Brooklyn Museum has requested 
that anyone who has or knows of a painting 
by Eastman Johnson that is not generally 
known in the art field to communicate with 
its Curator of Contemporary Painting, John 
I. H. Baur, who is organizing an exhibition 
of the 19th century American to be held after 
the first of the year. Address Mr. Baur at 
The Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Landscape, 





London Televises American Art 

British owners of television sets recently 
watched eight views of America light up their 
screens. The occasion was unique in that the 
British Broadcasting Corporation was review- 
ing a book via television, and doubly unique 
in that the book concerned American art—the 
volume, Eyes on America, by W. S. Hall, 
published by Studio. 

A landmark in the history of both publish- 
ing and televising, the broadcast was evidence 
of Europe’s increasing interest in America 
and Europe’s recognition of American art. 


Ist July, 1939 








Spring in the Bronx: JosePpH STELLA 


Newark Reviews Career of Joseph Stella 


BECAUSE OF INTEREST aroused by the New- 
ark Museum’s acquisition a year ago of 
Joseph Stella’s mural, New York Interpreted, 
the museum this summer is holding a special 
one-man retrospective exhibition of the work 
of the veteran Italian-American modernist. 
Thirty-three paintings and drawings, dating 
from 1910, are included in the show which is 
dominated by the abstrect mural interpreta- 
tion of Manhattan. 

As an artist, Stella is characterized by Ar- 
thur F. Egner, president of the Newark Mu- 
seum, “by the words enthusiasm, vitality, and 
unusual sensitivity to beauty.” The five large 
panels of the Newark mural Egner calls “with- 
vut doubt one of the most striking and most 
important memorials which remain of the 
strivings and emotions which engaged the 
more sensitive and individual artists of the 
first quarter of this century.” The panels de- 
pict the Port, the Whiteway, skyscrapers and 
the Brooklyn Bridge in a symphony of line, 
color and values, handled as brittle, dancing 
Euclidian patterns. 


Stella was born in Italy in 1880 and lived 
there through a college education which was 
pointed by his father to the medical profes- 
sion. Two years in medicine led to abandon- 
ment of the idea, and Stella devoted himself 
to painting after coming to New York City. 
The vitality of America and the magnitude of 
its industries became an immediate source of 


inspiration for the artist and in 1908 he was 
sent by Survey Magazine to study his favorite 
subject—steel mills and workers. 

A two year return visit to his native coun- 
try was terminated in 1913 when Stella re- 
turned to enter the Armory Show. That ex- 
hibition, with its stress upon modernism, had 
a great influence upon the artist and again 
he launched into subjects concerned with “the 
new elements of modern civilization.” More 
recently the artist has spent time visiting 
Africa and the West Indies, but each new 
journey elsewhere has brought him back to 
America—a land that remains for him full 
of challenging new visions. 

To the long list of museums that have ac- 
quired his work the Jeu de Paume Musée 
has recently been added, it having purchased 
Stella’s American Landscape, one of the paint- 
ings included in the American show in France 
last summer and currently on exhibition at 
the Museum of Modern Art. 





Inland Port Displays Marines 

A one-man show by one of America’s best 
known marine artists, Gordon Grant, has been 
hung in the Treasure House of the “Gay Nine- 
ties” Inn, on Route 6, Brewster, N. Y. The 
show, an innovation by the tavern, includes 
a wide selection of oils, watercolors and litho- 
graphs and continues on view until July 15. 
Exhibitions by other artists will follow. 
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Attendance Figures High 

With a hundred and one other competing 
attractions, art appears to be holding its 
own very well at the New York World’s Fair. 
Judging from figures announced by the offi- 
cials at the two main exhibitions—the Con- 
temporary and Old Master shows—interest 
runs two to one for Old Master paintings. 
The Contemporary Show, which opened June 
1, has had thus far 21,678 visitors; the Old 
Master Show, between June 5-26, estimated 
at 42,000. Not bad at all, and in recent days 
the daily attendance at both shows has been 
accelerating. 





Genuwyne Buckeyes, $2.50 


Associated neither with the Contemporary 
Art show nor the Old Master exhibit at the 
Fair is the Artists’ Village concession. Within 
its confines a score of rapid-fire portraitists 
capture customers’ likenesses in charcoal, pen- 
cil or crayon. Some, wielding deft scissors, 
cut out profiles from black paper. Others, 
dipping their brushes into pots of raucous 
color, bat out four and five landscapes at a 
time; one dip of blue paints in five skies, 
one dip of brown paints trees under the 
five skies, and one dip of green puts water 
next to the five trees. The result: five genuine, 
hand-painted oil pictures. Price: $2.50 each. 
Frame alone worth $2. 





Hizzonner on Art 

New York’s volatile Mayor LaGuardia lent 
his dynamic presence to the official opening 
of the World’s Fair contemporary art exhibit 
early last month. In his speech, which he 
prefaced with the layman’s classic comment 
about not knowing anything about art, he ex- 
pounded views that, although widely held by 
the public, grated the sensibilities of some of 
the artist-listeners. 

The Mayor stated that he likes beauty 
and that there is much beauty to be found 
everywhere; why then, he asked, must so 
many artists deliberately distort the harmoni- 
ous proportions of nature? “Even on a crowded 
subway,” LaGuardia continued, “there is 
something of beauty in all those masses and 
in all those faces. I don’t see why it is 
necessary to make those faces all out of pro- 
portion and contorted.” 

LaGuardia, who punctuates his statements 
with highly demonstrative gestures, next 


One Morning: RaymMonp BREINEN 
Included in N. Y. World’s Fair Exhibition “American Art Today” 


| Sidelights from the New York Fair 
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carved out of the air a massive pair of shoul- 
ders and explained that everywhere, along 
docks and wharves, were virile, powerfully 
built physiques, but when they emerge on 
certain canvases, or in certain stone carvings, 
they are ugly and distorted. “I wonder,” added 
the extemporaneous critic, “where some of 
those fellows get their models.” 

Referring again to strength in art, the 
Mayor struck out with his right arm and 
lunged forward, asking rhetorically, “Why 
don’t they give me some of this?” [Oomph?] 

LaGuardia reinforced his argument by draw- 
ing an analogy between distorted art and dis- 
cordant, modern music. “I like music,” he ex- 
plained, “and I don’t like noise. I don’t have 
to go to concerts to hear noise. I can go 
under the Third Avenue El any time.” 

The ceremonies of the opening were pre- 
sided over by A. Conger Goodyear, lately the 
president of the Modern Museum. Grover A. 
Whalen, president of the Fair, and Holger 
Cahill, director of the exhibit, were other 
speakers. 


Freud + Minsky — Dali 


Behind a facade topped by a wig of weird 
plaster claws and including photomurals of 
da Vinci’s Mona Lisa and Botticelli’s Venus; 
two huge stuffed mermaids; a bearded, long- 
haired poet; a shapely bathing girl, and a 
box office in the form of a fish, is Salvador 
Dali’s contribution to the World of Tomor- 
row: a reconstruction of a very Freudian, sub- 
conscious in the medium that Broadway calls 
a “girl show.” 

Dali’s exposé of the sub-conscious, called 
the “Dream of Venus,” takes place on two 
glass-fronted stages, one of which is filled 
with water and an incongruous assortment of 
such objects as a plastic cow wrapped, mum- 
my-like, in bandages; a man made of rubber 
ping pong paddles; a fantastic undersea mon- 
ster; a wavering cluster of rubber telephones, 
and a piano whose keyboard is painted on 
a rubber woman. In these troubled waters 
shapely mermaids dive and cavort, garbed 
in scant apparel of Dali’s own design. 

On the adjoining stage, backed by a sur- 
realistic vista of limp watches in a stark 
landscape, are mannikins whose bodies are 
bird cages or are faced with small glasses. 
Hung with enough umbrellas to recapture the 
spirit of Munich, it serves as a rest arena for 
the mermaids, who, after their stint in the 








tank, take their rest in public view, one on 
a couch, one framed by a segment of rococo 
wall, and the other helmeted with a hood of 
flowers. 

Surrealism has thus officially taken its place 
in the Amusement Area of the World of To- 
morrow. 





Ralph Pearson Criticizes 


Ralph M. Pearson, artist, teacher and one 
of the most hyper-critical writers on art to- 
day, furnishes a few pungent remarks about 
World’s Fair art in his current correspondence 
course bulletin. The modern school Pear- 
son finds at its best in the WPA Federal Art 
Project murals on the WPA building and in 
the abstract symbolism of Eric Mose in the 
Hall of Industrial Science. The Romantic 
School reaches “the lowest type of stereo- 
typed decoration,” writes Pearson, in a mural 
by Domenico Mortellito and is at its best 
in Eugene Savage’s U. S. Government build- 
ing mural and in Paul Manship’s sculptures. 
But Mr. Pearson does not think highly of the 
Romantic school even at its best. 

James E. Fraser’s Washington (cover of 
last issue of THe Art Dicest) “achieves 
realism rather than naturalism. Essential rath- 
er than superficial truth is portrayed effec- 
tively. There is simplification but littie :f any 
of the aesthetic enrichments of design.’ One 
of the best works on the fair grounds in Pear- 
son’s opinion is Carl Milles’ Astronomer, 
which is a “real human” and not a romantic 
one. “Design and concept are integrated into 
a masterful whole,” writes the artist, “one 
of the most distinguished of the sculptural 
works.” 





They Pick a Lawrence 


These are great days for the press agents. 
The publicity department at the Masterpieces 
of Art show toted Cobina Wright and Brenda 
Frazier and two other current-season glamour 
girls out to the exhibition the other day to 
select from the paintings “The Glamour Girl 
of Yesterday.” They voted for Lady Eliza- 
beth Conyngham, a painting by Thomas Law- 
rence. Then a lot of pictures were taken with 
the girls posing beside the canvas and sent 
to the newspapers. Result: publicity for all 
concerned, including art. 





Milles Is Satisfied 


A June visitor to the New York World’s 
Fair, Carl Milles, internationally famed sculp- 
tor, inspected the enlargements of his two 
Fair models and voiced his approval of the 
manner in which they had been carried out. 
One of them, a 20-foot plaster Astronomer, 
reproduced in the June 1 Art Dicest, stands 
on a pedestal in the shadow of the Theme 
Center; and the other, a plaster Pony Ex- 
press group, marks the entrance to the A. T. 
& T. Building, in sight of the theme structures. 

The models, which the sculptor would ordi- 
narily have spent six years in enlarging to 
final size, were brought up to scale in three 
months by the Sculptors Union, which is 
affliated with the International Association 
of Plasterers. Union regulations at the Fair 
dictate that no non-union artist may execute 
his work in its final form. : 

“I am astonished,” Milles reported in the 
World-Telegram, “that the enlargement could 
look so well on such a rush job. The statuary 
fits perfectly into the decorative background 
of the Fair, which artistically is short-lived.” 
Here the sculptor insisted that on permanent 
works of art, however, the creators should be 
permitted to carry their designs to the final 

[Continued on page 13) 
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Outdoor Show Pays 


MANHATTAN’s FirtH AVENUE, after inter- 
secting 57th Street at the heart of the art 
: district, continues south through swank shop- 
ping sections and bleak wholesale areas, 
coming, like a river, to its source in spacious 
Washington Square in Greenwich Village. 

A village at the outskirts of the old New 
York that once occupied only the lower por- 














3 tion of the island of Manhattan, Greenwich 
- Village is now a polyglot segment of a poly- 
t glot city, housing within its indefinite limits 
e every variety of New Yorker from Italian push 
. cart operators to urbane Grover Whalen and, 
t when she is in the city, Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
n velt. Within this spread of strata is one con- 
e taining mainly artists and writers. 
c Twice each year the artists of the Village, 
)- numbering twenty nationalities among them, 
1 stage an outdoor exhibition. Washington 
t Square and the streets leading off it are par- 
l- tially hidden behind crazy-quilt designs made 
3. up of canvases hung frame to frame, five 
e tiers high. At intervals clusters of onlookers 
mark the locations of rapid-fire portraitists 
of busy drawing self-conscious customers. 
8 Last month the 15th semi-annual Washing- 
h- ton Square Outdoor Art Show took place. 
c- More than 280 artists from the vicinity hung 
Ly up their canvases, watercolors and drawings 
1e in assigned locations, and awaited collectors. 
r- From the streams of strollers collectors did 
T, drop out, making purchases from 142 of the 
ic exhibitors for a total of $2,832.70. This sum, 
to especially in view of the $5 to $50 price 
ne range, is rather remarkable for a 10-day out- 
al door show. Little-known artists in other cities 
might find a worthwhile precedent in the 
Greenwich Village show. 
a Ceramicists’ Deadline Sept. 18 
ats Calling all ceramicists: The deadline date 
ie for entries in the Syracuse Museum’s Eighth 
- Annual National Ceramic Exhibition has been 
ee moved up to accommodate an increased de- 
irl mand for bookings, and is now set at Septem- 
wg ber 18. The open show’ will be on view in 
ws Syracuse through October. Full conditions, 
th names of jury members and announcement of 
nt this year’s prizes will be mailed early in Sep- 
all tember, according to Miss Anna Wetherill 
Olmstead, Director of the Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. This show has 
advanced in recent years to the most impor- 
tant event of its kind. A selection from last 
d’s year’s annual is one of the current hits at the 
Ip- Golden Gate decorative arts exhibit. 
wo 
he Milles Is Satisfied 
yan [Continued from page 12] 
- stage. Milles explained that if he had com- 
- pleted the pieces, they would have undergone 
re constant development and refinement, emerg- 


+ ing finally as new figures instead of exact 
: replicas of the original models. 








- Referring to the huge Astronomer, who holds 
real in his left hand an ancient measuring de- 
* vice, Milles said, “He is beginning to dis- 
- cover the immensity of the universe and its 
oo wonders, which is the meaning of the Theme 
a Center.” 

‘air 

ute : 

; Architecture Honors to Sweden 
the “A miracle of elegant simplicity,” is what 
uld Lewis Mumford, art and architecture critic 
ary for the New Yorker, terms the Swedish Pa- 
und vilion at the Fair. “It would take first prize 
od.” for a maximum result with a minimum ex- 
ent penditure of effort.” And the consensus of 
be popular opinion is in agreement. The small, 
inal hospitable building and courtyard is of Spar- 
13) tan simplicity and yet warmly inviting. 
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Cuba Takes Honors 
In Latin-Am. Show 


THERE HAVE BEEN POLITICAL Pan-American 
activities for a number of years, but, despite 
all the cultural exchange declarations made 
at Lima, Buenos Aires and other conference 
cities, it was not until this year that a large 
scale interchange of art was arranged. The 
international spirit engendered by the Fair 
flowed over into the art field, and, with Amer- 
ica’s Good Neighbor policy, burgeoned into 
the Latin American Exhibition of Fine and 
Applied Art which is on view until Sept. 17th 
at New York’s Riverside Museum. 

Official status was given the show by Henry 
A. Wallace, who, as Chairman of the U. S. 
New York World’s Fair Commission, invited 
the nations south of the Rio Grande to send 
art works of their own choosing to the River- 
side Museum. Nine nations—Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, Guatemala, Mexico and Paraguay—re- 
sponded with 334 oils, sculptures and prints. 

Housed in twelve exhibition galleries, the 
show, a large, colorful affair, encompasses 
every style from mathematical abstraction to 
conservative academism. With few exceptions, 
New York critics turned in reviews that sav- 
ored more of polite news coverage than pene- 
trating art criticism. Melville Upton of the 
Sun came away with the cautious observation 
that “in spite of the barriers between us of 
the spoken and written word, we of the two 
Americas speak the same graphic language. 
Racial and individual accents may vary, but 
the idioms employed remain the same and 
understandable to all.” 

In sharp contrast was Time which reported 
pungently: “For U. S. visitors who went to 
see the choicest art of the hemisphere, the 
exhibition provided one big disappointment 
and one pleasant surprise. The disappointment 
was the Brazilian section, which seemed to 
have been picked by a myopic bartender and 
consisted almost exclusively of washed-out imi- 
tation of European academicism. That a na- 
tive art of considerable vigor is budding in 
Brazil, World’s Fair visitors have already 
learned from murals in the Brazilian pavilion 
by Rio de Janeiro’s popular, roly-poly Candido 
Portinari. Nothing by him is included. 





“The pleasant surprise was the Cuban sec- 
tion. Its 40 items included the tenderest paint- 
ing in the exhibition, a picture of three lost- 
looking children done in white, grey and 
sepia by a young artist named Fidelio Ponce 
de Leon, and the most effective sculpture, a 
torqued Figure by handsome, 27-year-old Rita 
Longa.” 

“From Mexico,” Time concluded, “came 
minor pictures by the masters, including Jean 
Charlot, and from Argentina and Chile a 
number of works lustrous with contemporane- 
ity. Guatemala, Ecuador, Paraguay and the 
Dominican Republic were represented by curi- 
osities rather than quality, but the whole 
show was a sidelong stride toward the ‘in- 
tellectual interchange’ agreed upon at the 
Lima Conference.” 

The World-Telegram, which praised the 
Cuban sculptures, pointed out that inasmuch 
as the exhibits were chosen by local officials 
“the exhibition is certainly as much a testi- 
monial to local taste as it is to local art.” 
Using a reverse negative to get her point 
across, the World-Telegram writer continued: 

“It doesn’t seem possible that the Argen- 
tineans should turn out bold, simple paintings 
with a strongly indigenous flavor, while the 
pictures by Brazilians should all of them be 
devoid of any imagination, any freshness, any- 
thing at all but awful, picturesque, illustrative 
banalities not even distinguished by good 
craftsmanship. Nor does it seem likely that 
the Chileans should all look to Paris for in- 
spiration, while the Cubans turn out pieces 
of genuine strength and character, and par- 
ticularly fine, expressionistic sculpture. 

“The answer would seem to be that officials 
in Brazil are themselves creed-bound, and se- 
lected for inclusion only the kind of thing 
which appealed to them, while in Cuba choice 
was left to persons more familiar with the 
plastic arts.” 


Adds a Van 


Henry Wolf, animal sculptor of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., writes THe Art Dicest that “on ac- 
count of many misunderstandings and_be- 
cause there are a number of artists by the 
name of Wolf, I have changed my name to 
Henry Van Wolf.” At the present time Mr. 
Van Wolf is working on two life size animal 
groups for the Red Hook Housing Project. 


~ 








The Robt. A. Snyder: CHartes ROsEN 
In the N. Y. World’s Fair Exhibit “American Art Today” 





The Holy One: Ruvotru Bauer. It anticipates the Trylon and Perisphere. 


‘Religious Cult Set to Incidental Music’ 


Descenpep from the cosmic plushness of 
its suite in New York’s Plaza Hotel is the 
Guggenheim collection of non-objective art. 
These precise canvases last month assumed 
positions on the walls of a museum at 24 
East 54th Street under the prophetic, world’s 
fairish title “Art of Tomorrow.” As in the 
case of the collection’s theatrical out-of-town 
previews, the New York opening was marked 
by an elaborate catalogue in which the col- 
lection’s curator, Baroness Hilla Rebay, not 
only reproduced all the exhibits, but also de- 
voted many pages and countless long words 
to explaining the cosmic significance of non- 
objectivity. Edward Alden Jewell of the New 
York Times described this catalogue as “fifth 
in the sequence advancing toward a Five-Foot 
Shelf of Upper Case Genius.” 

Both Jewell and Melville Upton, of the 
Sun, showed marked reluctance to accept too 
unrestrainedly the doctrines promulgated by 
the Baroness in such paragraphs as this: 
“Great artists have proven that the eye can 
outgrow its primary and ordinary function, 
as a receiving station of practical information 
for our daily needs. The eyesight of many has 
progressed from earthly observation to cosmic 
vision—from a practical, useful, intellectual 
information exchange, into a medium for the 
intuitive capacity to receive spiritual joy, re- 
ceptive to the influence and visual expression 
of cosmic power.” 

Jewell, after explaining that he had no 
quarrel with the right of artists to work in 
a non-objective vein, wrote: “Very nice dec- 
oration indeed may be thus produced; decora- 
tion, too, that frequently recommends itself 
to architectural use. That the non-objectivists 
get, as a rule, beyond that, I cannot concede. 
And too often their confections appear chiefly 
characterized by aspects of the geometrician’s 
logic or the oculist’s chart. 

“Non-objective art,” he continued, “may be 
ingenious, may be highly imaginative, may be 
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beautiful. What I am not for a moment pre- 
pared to concede is that it mirrors in paint 
the vague cosmic platitudinizing offered in 
print (and frequently in very odd English) 
by way of official explanation.” 

These explanations, which seem to reveal 


great familiarity with the cosmic realm, led — 


the Sun’s critic to point that inasmuch as 
very little seems to be known of the cosmic 
order itself, “it would seem to be just as 
well for the present for artists and commen- 
tators on art to leave it in the hands of 
physicists and mathematicians.” The show 
itself, however, created, according to the same 
critic, a superb impression. “Even Whistler,” 
he wrote, “would have admired its setting 
of gray and silver—gray floor covering, lighter 
gray wails, the silver carried out in the 
frames of the paintings—which in their varied 
and brilliant hues glow like precious stones or, 
at least, semi-precious stones.” 

After asking himself, rhetorically, “Whai 
does it all mean?” Upton answered: “If you 
chance to be one of those who, contrary to 
all you hear to the contrary, holds that music 
can express no definite ideas, that it merely 
stirs to varied emotions, the question of 
‘meaning’ is of small moment. For non-ob- 
jective painting comes nearest to music of 
all the graphic arts. There is apparently noth- 
ing for most to do but take it at that, as 
visual music, or pass it by.” 

The visual music hanging on the Guggen- 
heim walls is made up of the multi-colored 
compositions of such masters of the craft as 
Rudolph Bauer (215 of whose works are cata- 
logued and who has been referred to by the 
Baroness as “the greatest of all painters, spir- 
itually the most advanced”), Vasily Kandin- 
sky, Fernand Leger, Albert Gleizes, Ladislaus 
Moholy-Nagy, Edward Wadsworth, Otto Ne- 
bel, Ben Nicolson, Pablo Picasso, W. Schwab, 
George Valmier, John Ferren, Juan Gris, 
Domela and John Xceron; and three holders 


of Guggenheim fellowships: Ralph Scarlett, 
Josette Coeffin and Penrod Centurion. 

Coming to Bauer, Jewell, with commendable 
restraint, expressed himself thus: “That he is 
‘the greatest of all painters,’ even that he is 
‘spiritually.-the most advanced,’ some of us, 
I fear, will gravely doubt.” 

“Bauer,” he wrote, “derives from Kandinsky, 
to my way of thinking a far greater artist. 
In that sense he must certainly be called 
academic. The whole non-objective movement 
seems indeed technically on the way to be- 
coming an endless exercise in academism, 
just as the curator would seem bent upon 
turning the whole movement into a kind of 
religious cult set to incidental music—redolent, 
perhaps, of ‘the music of the spheres.’” 

Concluding his review, Jewell cited as proof 
of “the throttling academic trend” a letter 
sent by the Baroness to a young artist who 
had applied for a scholarship. “I want to tell 
you,” wrote the Baroness in a letter which 
seemed to Jewell almost incredible, “that I 
think you are very gifted, but your work is 
still too decorative and [Times’ italics] you 
must be very careful in not modulating with 
light and dark if you want to express cosmic 
thythm and create the feeling of elevating 
spirituality.” 





Plexiglas Winners 


PRAISED BY JUDGES for its balance of color 
masses and use of line as well as mass and 
area, Alexander Calder’s sculpture was ad- 
judged best in a field of 250 entries in the 
Plexiglas competition staged by Rohm and 
Haas, Philadelphia makers of the new trans- 
parent plastic. Calder received $800 and his 
sculpture has been placed in the Hall of In- 
dustrial Science at the New York World’s 
Fair. 

Second prize in the contest went to Her- 
bert Matter, third prize to Werner Drewes, 
fourth prize to C. J. Castaing, and fifth to 
Xanti Schawinsky. All five of the prize win- 
ning designs are ones in which the special 
qualities of the material are exploited, espe- 
cially its response to lighting. Matter’s design 
uses concealed lighting and introduces a color 
contrast. Drewes’ work illustrates the flexibili- 
ty of the material. Edge lighting to create 
a perspective of receding circles is used in the 
design by Castaing. A cubic box containing 
forms within itself and animated by etched 
lines feature the fifth prize winner. 


$800 prize-winning sculpture by Alexander 
Calder. The material, Plexiglas, is a new, 
transparent plastic with special properties 
of flexibility, light conduction, strength, 
etc. The contest was held in an endeavor to 
exploit these properties for their artistic use. 
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Golden Gate Winners 


Just as this issue was going to press, a 
long wire carried to THe Art Dicest news 
of the prize-winners named at the Treasure 
Island art exhibits at the San Francisco In- 
ternational Exposition. Awards totaled $10,400. 

Prizes, awarded only to living painters and 
sculptors, were in three divisions: 1. The 
unrestricted division, open to European and 
American artists with works in the fine and 
decorative arts building; 2. The national di- 
vision, open to artists from countries other 
than the United States, with works in the 
contemporary European section; and 3. The 
United States division, open to artists from 
this country. 

Winners in the unrestricted division: $2,500 
first award to Georges Braque, France, for 
his The Yellow Cloth; $1,250 second prize to 
Franklin G. Watkins, United States, for his 
Negro Spiritual; $500 third prize to Charles 
E. Shannon, United States, for his The Lover; 
$300 first honorable mention to Oskar Ko- 
koschka, Austria, for his View of Jerusalem; 
$200 second honorable mention to Maurice 
Sterne, United States, for After Lunch; and 
a $500 prize to Carl Milles’ Orpheus, U. S. 

National prizes: $1,000 first, to Max Beck- 
mann, Germany, for Temptation; $500 second, 
to Carl Hofer, Germany, for Early Hour; 
$300 third, to Georges Rouault, France, for 
Acrobat; $250 first honorable mention, to 
Felice Casorati, Italy, for Icarus; $200 second 
honorable mention, to Henri Matisse, France, 
for Odalisque with a Vase of Flowers; $150 
third mention, to Albert Saverys, Belgium, for 
Snow in Flanders, and the $350 sculpture 
award to Robert Wlerick, France, for his 
Portrait in Bronze. 

Prizes in U. S. division: $1,000 first, to 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s Weather Vane and Objects 
on Sofa; $500 second, to Robert Lifvendahl’s 
Margaret; $300 third, te Sarkis Sarkisian’s 
Melancholy; $200 first mention, to Hobson 
Pittman’s Southern Spring; $150 mention, to 
Aaron Bohrod’s Chicago River; $250 sculpture 
award to Romauld Kraus’s Justice. 

The jury, chairmaned by Daniel Catton 
Rich and consisting of Henri Marceau, Henry 
Varnum Poor, William A. Gaw, and Homer 
Saint-Gaudens, cited for special commenda- 


tion Robert B. Harshe’s Girl at Cafe Table. 





A Policy Declared 


RELIGIOUS SENSIBILITIES, among the most 
hypersensitive possessed by man, afforded the 
authorities of the Milwaukee Art Institute 
an unhappy month during the showing of the 
annual Wisconsin Painters and Sculptors ex- 
hibition. One of the exhibits, Catherine Gross- 
pietsch’s Soldiers of the Soul, which depicted 
two portly ecclesiastics, drew fire from Mil- 
waukee Catholics, who insisted that the work 
was an unwarranted caricature. The Institute, 
despite the protestations of the artist, herself 
a Catholic, withdrew the offending picture, 
only to find itself then a target of the United 
Office and Professional Workers (CIO) which 
vigorously condemned the removal. 

Two days before the close of the show, the 
trustees of the Institute ordered the rehanging 
of Soldiers of the Soul, which rekindled the 
indignation of Milwaukee’s Catholic press. 
To spare itself future troubles arising from 
similar situations, the trustees have formulated 
a decree which rules that “The Milwaukee 
Art Institute shall deem it contrary to its 
policy at any time to exhibit objects of art 
in any media or form whatsoever which (a) 
hold to ridicule religious or racial groups or 
individuals, (b) are salacious or shocking to 
the moral code, or (c) are liable to misin- 
terpretation by immature minds.” 


Ist July, 1939 











The Queen of Sheba: 161TH CENTURY BrusseELs TAPESTRY 


Hanna Gift Enriches Cleveland Museum 


A GENEROUS GIFT, of the kind all museum 
directors dream, was moved last month into 
the Cleveland Museum. Donated by Leonard 
C. Hanna, Jr., as a memorial to his mother, 
the late Coralie Walker Hanna, long a bene- 
factor of the Cleveland institution, the gift 
is particularly rich in those possessions that 
add plushness to museums—tapestries and his- 
toric furniture. 

Sculpture, textiles, Oriental art, pottery, 
paintings and prints are included, but it is 
in the above two categories that the Hanna 
Collections stars. 

Italian furniture of the early Renaissance 
was simple, severe almost, in keeping with 
contemporary dwellings. With the growth of 
wealth, however, and the attendant trend 
toward luxurious palace life, furniture design 
kept pace and, in the late 15th century and 
early 16th, produced bold, splendidly propor- 
tioned pieces that properly enhanced lofty, 
tapestry-lined rooms. From this period are 
many of Cleveland’s new examples, most of 
which have been reproduced and described in 
authoritative volumes on the history of furni- 


Yusuf and Zuleika: 
18TH CENTURY: INDIAN PAINTING 





ture. Tables, sideboards, chairs, marriage 
chests, and screens are numbered among these 
items. 

Earliest of the tapestries is the German 
Madonna and Child with Saints, dated about 
1490. Distinctively colored and woven of silk 
and wool, it was probably executed in a con- 
vent near Niiremberg, where for years it cov- 
ered a wall area in St. Lorenz Cathedral. Next, 
chronologically, is a Shepherds in a Round 
Dance tapestry, one of a set of five pastoral 
hangings dating from the early 16th century 
and woven in deep, rich colors in Tournai. 
From early 16th century. Brussels is a sumptu- 
ous panel, The Queen of Sheba, reproduced 
above. The young queen is seen kneeling be- 
fore King Solomon, offering him a small chest 
filled with precious gifts. Latest of the Hanna 
tapestries is a Brussels example, Building of 
the Temple, woven about 1550 and exemplify- 
ing the pictorial quality that began to char- 
acterize the medium, largely as a result of 
Raphael’s cartoons for his Acts of the Apostles 
series. 

In the Oriental division are, besides a 13th 
century Rayy bowl and 11 Chinese porce- 
lains, two Mughal paintings, one of which, 
Yusuf and Zuleika, is shown here. An 18th 
century Indian work, it depicts, in brilliant 
colors, Joseph and Potiphar’s wife on a veran- 
dah, Backgrounded is a section of landscape 
with a river; moon and stars indicate that 
the scene takes place at night. 


Ordeal by Cubism 


Franco’s treason trials in Barcelona have 
brought art, in a limited and not-quite-legiti- 
mate manner, into the courtroom. 

A Yugoslav architect, Alfonso Laurent Cik, 
has been accused by 30 witnesses of construct- 
ing misshapen cubicle-like cells which slanted 
at crazy angles. But worse, according to the 
witnesses, was the decoration carried out by 
Cik. With harsh, piercing colors he painted 
circles on the walls, and backed these up 
with black and white cubes of various sizes, 
so designed that they seemed constantly to 
change shape and size. Glaring lights height- 
ened the effect, and furnished newspapers 
with a story which the New York World- 
Telegram headlined: “Captives tortured with 
cubist art in Spanish cells.” 
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Farewell to Union Square: Morris KANTOR 





‘Time’ and ‘Life’ Readers Lounge Amid Art 


TWENTY-SIX STORIES above the heat of Man- 
hattan streets an entire floor in the Time and 
Life Building has been outfitted by the Luce 
magazines as a lounging and visiting center 
for their realers in town to see the World’s 
Fair. There, cooled by breezes 270 feet above 
the Plaza at Rockefeller Center, the rooms 
are given a tone of eminent good taste by 
some 30 American canvases which hang, not 
bleakly as in a gallery, but in the comfortable 
surroundings of easy chairs, lounges, and mag- 
azine-laden tables. 

The paintings, practically all of which have 
been reproduced in color in Life, are a me- 
mento of the service Time, Life and Fortune 
are performing by stimulating public interest 
in American art. The canvases also serve as 
a digest of the past New York art season. 

A work new to visitors is Morris Kantor’s 


GROUP SHOW 


prints, drawings, sculpture 


1. VANESSA HELDER 


recent water-colors 
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nostalgic Farewell to Union Square, repro- 
duced above and in the July Fortune. Moody 
in variated shades of gray, it pictures, from a 
high viewpoint, a quiet day in the existence 
of an otherwise usually active square. A haunt- 
ing note is a stem of roses that hovers in 
mid-air. Another New York view is Reginald 
Marsh’s Alma Mater, in which a group of 
ragged derelicts loaf at the base of a park 
monument. Totally different in mood and lo- 
cation are Jon Corbino’s Fishermen, Luigi 
Lucioni’s quiet, meticulously painted Vermont 
Classic, and Paul Sample’s Impasse, in which 
several placid Vermont cows block a country 
road. Du Bois’ Conversation Piece is a char- 
acteristic interior, and William Palmer’s Sum- 
mer Pleasures is richly deserving of its pleas- 
ant and timely title. 

From the Middle West are three panels 
which served as sketches for Benton’s much 
disputed Jefferson City murals; and also John 
Steuart Curry’s My Mother and Father, and 
Sanctuary, in which cows, horses, and pigs 
are huddled on a forlorn island surrounded by 
turbulent flood waters. A light touch is sup- 
plied by a mother skunk who, followed by 
her family, skampers to safety up a_ half- 
submerged log. The crystalline-aired South- 
west is represented by two brilliantly lighted 
landscapes by Peter Hurd, and the deep South, 
by McCrady’s Small Town Fire. Other ex- 
hibitors are Lauren Ford, Richard Lahey, 
Raphael Soyer, George Biddle, Henry Billings, 
Leon Kroll, Paul Cadmus, Aaron  Bohrod, 
Arnold Blanch, Louis Bouche, Doris Lee, Fred- 
eric Taubes and Waldo Peirce. 


‘Comic’ Says Critic; 
‘Gothic’ Say Students 


ART CRITICS are usually adjudged discern- 
ing, mediocre, or incompetent by artists whom 
they, respectively, describe as splendid, mid- 
dling, or inept. These judgments, which only 
time can vindicate, seem to be of a special 
intensity around the Chicago area, where art- 
ists periodically take up their typewriters and 
do verbal battle with the pundits of the press. 

The Bohrod-Bulliet and the Nichols-Burg 
differences of opinion are two that have pro- 
duced a sizable volume of sharply worded 
correspondence. 

Latest Chicago outburst of feeling was oc- 
casioned by the Chicago Tribune’s Eleanor 
Jewett, who last fortnight dismissed the annual 
Art Institute student exhibition as of “comic 
valentine persuasion.” The exhibiting students, 
dissenting to a man, gathered in Grant Park. 
There they clustered around a large stuffed 
dummy, clad coyly in rompers, silk hose and 
a plumed hat of Victorian vintage. Obviously 
a procession was in prospect, with a fiery end 
to the effigy a certainty. Pleadings by the 
Institute’s director, Daniel Catton Rich, and 
Dean Norman Rice, were disregarded when 
four hooded ringleaders hoisted the effigy and 
shouted, “Let’s go!” 

Chanting loudly, the crowd set off toward 
the Gothic-styled Tribune Tower, bearing 
placards which flaunted student advice, opin- 
ion, and suggestions: “Chicago Tribune, Me- 
dieval Architecture, Medieval Art Criticism 
by Eleanor; Nervous Hysteria is Not Art Criti- 
cism; Send E. Jewett to Art School; Jewett 
is 70 Years Behind the Times.” 

At the Tribune Tower a policeman prevented 
the burning of the effigy, but the students, 
relieved of pent-up emotions, turned away con- 
tent to terminate their pilgrimage by cere- 
moniously stufing their dummy into a refuse 
box. 

Miss Jewett, who refused to comment, prob- 
ably gave historical perspective to the incident 


' by recalling that some years earlier, at the 


time the famous Armory Show exhibits were 
shown at the Institute, the predecessors of 
today’s high spirited students were the ones 
who were 70 years behind the times. They 
had to be forcefully restrained from burning 
in effigy such non-conforming moderns as Ma- 
tisse and Brancusi. 


Dog Days in Chicago. Distemper 
seizes Art Institute students when 
Tribune critic judges “their work 
as of “comic valentine persua- 
sion.” Photo by Bernard Hoffman. 
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Art as a Pick-Me-Up 


Homer Saint-Gaupens, director of fine arts 
at Pittsburgh’s Carnegie Institute, returned 
last month from his 16th European tour in 
search of material for his organization’s famed 
International Exhibition. In surveying the pres- 
ent muddled European scene from the point 
of view of art production, Saint-Gaudens found 
that “perhaps one of the reasons that art 
proceeds to make its way at all in European 
countries under present conditions is that 
artists very wisely refrain from economic, so- 
cial, or political propaganda. In their paint- 
ing they are serving well in that they offer 
their public an emotional pick-up which is 
so needed in this harassed world.” 

Saint-Gaudens reported that in some Euro- 
pean countries private art buying has almost 
disappeared; older painters, limited in num- 
ber, depend for support on government com- 
missions, while the younger painters, “resent- 
ful of being imaginatively regimented, are 
turning to other means of existence.” 

While in the course of selecting 240 Con- 
tinental paintings for the next fall’s Interna- 
tional, the Carnegie director traveled through 
Italy, Germany, England and France; and 
his impressions, in view of America’s keen 
interest in the barbed and burbling caldron 
of Europe, are particularly pertinent. 

Italy the Carnegie expert found “eager to 
prove its long friendship for us;” though this 
is somewhat strange in the face of the vicious 
twist the Italian press reserves for news dis- 
patches emanating from American shores. 

Contrary to his expectations, Saint-Gaudens 
did not find Germany an armed camp, but he 
did discover that good art was not easy to 
locate. The German people are, he said, “as 
polite and genial as ever. Certainly no Ger- 
man with whom I talked wanted war.” 

“The Germans have no trenches in the Tier- 
garten, but Hyde Park resembles Verdun in 
1917,” was the comparison the director made 
between Germany and England. He described 
the English as far more worried about war 
than either the Germans or the Italians. “In 
fact,” Saint-Gaudens said, “English apprehen- 
sion has reached such a point that a joke 
has gone around to the effect that the English 
lion is the lion of least resistance. Despite 
the war scare, which has infected every sec- 
tion of life, England is just England”—which, 
as summations go, is description reduced to 
vivid conciseness. 

“France is not as upset as England,” he 
continued. “The French have lived next to 
this volcano for many years and so, having 
made their preparations, have settled down 
to a philosophic determination to take care 
of the situation when it shows up and mean- 
while to live along as best they can.” French 
painting is still widely diversified, ranging 
from the swirl and dash of Soutine to the 
tight, patient work of such artists as Kisling.” 

After four months of visiting studios on two 
continents, Saint-Gaudens concluded that “art 
today both in Europe and America has an 
unanimity of quality which makes its standard 
astonishingly even. I find that subject is again 
returning in painting to support quality or 
harmony. This is a healthful sign, as the 
quality of painting is made interesting by 
the variety of expressions, in other words, 


subjects.” 
| 0 : COLLECTORS OF 
AMERICAN ART, Inc. 
A nation-wide movement to encourage art- 
ownership. $5.00 brings you a Print, Painting 
or piece of Sculpture, also Members’ Bulletins 
and lecture privileges. Call at Gallery or write 
for literature. 


38 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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L’Accroche-Coeur: TovuLouse-LAUTREC 


The French Call Spit Curls, “Heartbreakers.” 


Recent French Art in New York Display 


FUNCTIONING as a review of recent chapters 
of French art history, the Bignou Gallery’s 
summer exhibition has as its earliest exhibit 
Cézanne’s Nymphes et Faunes, a small richly 
pigmented oil sketch done in 1868. The most 
recent exhibits are two 1938 canvases; one 
of them, Dufy’s Nice, The Open Window, de- 
picts a stretch of Riviera coast as seen from 
an interior, and the other, Picasso’s Green 
Hat, is a colorful experiment in linear design 
and rhythm. 

Between these limits are works which carry 
the 19th century to a close and open the 20th, 
which, during the earliest part at least, saw 
France still holding the lead she had estab- 
lished during the two preceding centuries. 
Edouard Manet, Alfred Sisley and Paul Gau- 
guin bring the show, chronologically, to Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, whose vividly alive L’ Accroche- 
Coeur almost leaps from the gallery’s walls. 
One work, a ballet piece, represents Degas. 


Prado Pictures in Geneva 

Visitors to Europe this summer may see a 
large group of masterpieces from the Prado, 
Madrid, in a special exhibition at Geneva 
lasting through July and August. The paint- 
ings have been loaned to the Swiss Govern- 
ment for exhibition at the Geneva Museum 
through the Spanish authorities. Velasquez’ 
celebrated Maids of Honor, The Spinsters, 
Vulcan’s Forge and nearly thirty other works 
will be included, as well as twenty-five paint- 
ings by El Greco, thirty by Goya, and many 
by Murillo, Ribera and Zubaran. In addition 
to these there will be a large section of Vene- 
tian, Flemish and Dutch paintings. 





Auguste Renoir, who bridged the two cen- 
turies, is seen in wide range. From 1881 is 
an early landscape, and from 1912, two late 
still lifes. Framed by these extremes are two 
sturdy, glowing figure pieces, Mother and 
Child (1910) and The Source (also 1910). 

The group of exhibitors associated exclu- 
sively with the 20th century begins with Modi- 
gliani, whose Portrait of Manuello was ex- 
ecuted in 1916. Georges Braque, Andre Derain, 
Jean Lurcat, Henri Matisse and Georges Rou- 
ault are the French contemporaries featured 
in the Bignou show. Picasso, besides his 
above mentioned Green Hat, is represented 
by an early flower piece, Roses, finished in 
1901. No two exhibits are farther removed 
from each other than are these two canvases, 
which jump one from the realistic work be- 
ing done by the artist at the turn of the cen- 
tury to the facet of modernism that held his 
attention last year. 
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Portrait of Madame Cézanne: Paut CEZANNE 





The Nineties—Life Was Gay, Art Serious 


A GROUP OF PAINTINGS from the fateful 
decade of the ‘nineties,—those years that were 
charged with new things in art and old fash- 
ioned things in life—forms a selective exhibi- 
tion at the Knoedler Gallery, New York, show- 
ing eleven paintings by seven French artists 
and one American, on yiew from July 5 to 21. 

The sole American is Mary Cassatt, a Phila- 
delphia woman painter who became virtually 
a Frenchwoman through her long residence in 
Paris and her close friendship with Degas 
and other artists of the period. One of the 
three great American expatriates of her time 
(the others being Whistler and Sargent), Cas- 
satt just befere her death turned a longing 
heart back to America and advised young 
American art students to seek their destiny 
not in Europe, but in their own native land. 
Cassatt’s tender, completely feminine sym- 
pathy for womanhood and for the relationship 
of a mother and child completely captivated 
the French people. Her favorite themes are 
represented in three paintings in the Knoedler 
exhibition—La Nourice, L’Enfant Blonde, and 


The Young Mother—all feminine paintings. © 


Though her mentor, Degas, is not repre- 
sented in the display, the impressionist group 
of the ‘nineties is well upheld by Manet, 
Monet, Renoir, Morisot, and Fantin-Latour, 
each with one painting, and Renoir with two 
canvases. Delicate and tenuous is the flower 
painting, Les Roses, by Latour; strong and 
forthright is Manet’s bravely brushed Portrait 
of Pertuiset, le Chasseur de Lions. Tender is 
the Morisot, a Portrait of a Child, while rich 
with singing pigment are the two Renoirs, 
one a landscape, Dans le Parc and Portrait 
of a Young Boy. 

The transition to the later developments in 
French art is hinted in the bold Portrait of 
Madame Aline Gibert, while the foundation 
beneath both the contemporary and most of 
the subsequent French painting lies quietly 
in the Cézanne, a strong, simplified Portrait 
of Madame Cézanne, whose ruffled surface, 
contour and quivering exterior overlays a 
classic serenity that reaches far back in the 
history of art. 





Vesper George Classes 

Artists, students and art teachers who spend 
their summers in and around Boston will find 
at the Vesper George School of Art a six 
week course, commencing July 10th, which 
offers advanced and elementary training in 
design, drawing, color, commercial art, cos- 
tume design, illustration, and interior dec- 
oration. The school’s studios are large and 
cool, and the classes small, thus permitting 
individual criticism. A roof garden provides 
a setting for both lunching and sketching. 
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Summer Courses in Baltimore 


Now in its 114th year, the Maryland In- 
stitute’s School of Fine and Practical Arts is 
offering an extensive program of studies to 
summer students. Housed in a $450,000 struc- 
ture in the heart of Baltimore’s residential 
section, the Institute’s large faculty has or- 
ganized a summer program which includes 
work in fine arts, clay modeling, lettering 
and poster design, crafts, costume design, and 
studies specialized to meet the needs of junior 
students and children. 


Houdon’s Huntress 


Stalks the Frick 


Jean-Antotne Hovupon, the French sculp.- 
tor who was active during the period of the 
American Revolution, executed, in 1778, a 
terra-cotta statue of Diana the Huntress which 
last month became the property of New York's 
Frick Collection. At one time in the pos- 
session of Cardinal Joseph Fesch, Napoleon’s 
uncle, it passed through several collections 
including those of the dramatist Victorien 
Sardou and the late Lord Duveen of Mill- 
bank. Critics from Grimm to Giacometti have 
studied the work and have classified it as of 
unusual importance in the history of sculpture. 

Active principally as a portraitist, Houdon 
is widely known in America for his sculptural 
depictions of such revolutionary heroes as 
George Washington and Benjamin Franklin. 
His idea for the Diana piece was conceived 
in 1773, and the plaster version first exhibited 
in his studio four years later. The statue, 
showing the subject gracefully poised in a 
walking attitude and carrying in one hand a 
bow, immediately became the favorite topic 
of conversation in the intellectual Parisian 
circles of the day. There was much conjecture 
as to whom it portrayed, and poems and es- 
says praised it. In 1781 a marble version, 
which was long in the Hermitage, was com- 
pleted for Catherine II of Russia. Houdon 
later cast two bronzes, one of which is now 
in the Louvre and the other in the Hunting- 
ton Library and Art Gallery in California. 
The Frick terra-cotta version, however, is 
unique, and inasmuch as it seems to have 
been executed for the sculptor’s own pleasure, 
attests his fondness for it, just as the many 
versions testify to its great popularity. 

Houdon, in completing his Diana, broke 
with the favored manner of his time. Instead 
of choosing a pretty adolescent girl pretend- 
ing to a not completely convincing innocence, 
the sculptor went back to the French classic 
tradition that is best illustrated by the famous 
16th century Diana and the Stag by Jean 
Goujon. These two works have, despite the 
centuries that separate them, a similar ap- 
peal. In both, emphasis is on delicately flow- 
ing though controlled contours, and on the 
typically French air of elegance which, in the 
new Frick piece, is so evident in the small, 


Diana the Huntress: Houpon. (Terra Cotta.) 
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distinguished and well coiffured head. But in 
the sensitively modelled surfaces that glow 
and flicker as light strikes them and in Hou- 
don’s tendency toward realism, the sculptor is 
in harmony with his rococo contemporaries. 

Historically, the Diana of Houdon antici- 
pated by several years the neo-classic concep- 
tion of the nude which later dominated sculp- 
ture for almost a century. It serves as a transi- 
tion piece, summing up in its charm and 
vitality the best qualities of rococo sculpture, 
and, in its dignity and beautifully organized 
contours, capturing the qualities which were 
most sought after by the 19th century clas- 
sicists. 





Rembrandt Satisfies 


Up From THE SoutH has come Rembrandt’s 
St. John the Evangelist, purchased by the 
Boston Museum from the Ringling Museum 
at Sarasota, Florida, for a reported $85,000. 
The transaction was ordered on petition of 
John Ringling North and his mother, co-ex- 
ecutors of the John Ringling estate, to satisfy 
a foreclosure instituted by Mrs. Emily Haag 
Buck Ringling, divorced wife of the late circus 
magnate. 

The painting, a late work, complements the 
Museum’s collection of early examples by the 
great Dutch master and brings to Boston a 
canvas sonorous and masterful, imbued with 
the sympathy and understanding of a mature 
spirit. Signed, and dated 166 . . . (the last 
figure is obliterated), the St. John is closely 
related in technique to the paintings of St. 
Matthew in the Louvre and of an Apostle 
formerly in the Schwab Collection, and now 
in the Rotterdam Museum. The work may 
therefore be placed in the early sixties. 

The Boston picture, however, seems to go 
beyond the others in psychological penetration 
and in the expression of a personality as a 
whole, catching the subject, as it does, at a 
moment when all his faculties seem poised 
in a mood of mystical contemplation. This 
mood is emphasized by the monumental de- 
sign, based upon a pyramid and given variety 
and subtlety by the play of light on the boldly 
stated planes which enclose the forms. Rem- 
brandt, with ease and seeming nonchalance, 
has here infused inanimate pigment with glow- 
ing life. Blacks, browns, grays, a dull red and 
a little yellow have yielded a resonant har- 
mony which appears to vary and enrich itself 
in sympathy with the light which plays round 
the figure of St. John. 





Tempera in Tubes 


Painters whose favorite medium is tempera 
now have at their disposal a new series of 
tempera colors, developed recently by Talens 
& Co., and packed in tubes similar to oil 
colors. Convenience for the user is one of the 
main features of these new Rembrandt prod- 
ucts, as they do away with the time required 
for mixing in the older egg tempera method. 
They also, it is claimed, have a consistency 
that precludes color changes due to varying 
Proportions of yolk and white of egg when 
mixed daily by the artist. 

These new tempera colors, which function 
most efficiently when used on semi-absorbent 
canvas, are equally effective as underpainting 
for oil glazes or as a medium for a complete 
Picture, according to the makers. Other vir- 
tures claimed for the colors are permanency 
and evening drying. The tubes are small, be- 
cause, once opened, the color tends to dry 
more quickly than is the case with oil colors 
and watercolors. For artists who demand 
large quantities the tempera is packed in one- 
pound tins. 


. Ist July, 1939 
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Prince Ankh-haf of Boston: Egyptian, 4th Dynasty 


Presenting Prince Ankh-haf of Boston 


For NEARLY TEN YEARS visitors to the Egyp- 
tian room of the Boston Museum have noticed 
a brilliantly colored portrait bust from the 
Old Kingdom period. The work was recog- 
nized by many as the highest quality—a mas- 
terpiece of world art. Yet nowhere in any 
publication was mention of it made. 

The museum’s silence, one which often en- 
shrouds such works even when they are legiti- 
mately acquired by museums, has finally ended 
with the publication of the current Bulletin 
which now recognizes the existence and qual- 
ity of the bust. The bust, which was unearthed 
by the Harvard-Boston Egyptian expedition, 
is to be published in two more books soon to 
appear. In all of them, the importance of the 
work is emphasized. 

Impressed by the quality of the sculture— 
its amazing sense of throbbing life and the 
power of its modelling—Tue Art Dicest ques- 
tioned an outstanding Egyptologist concern- 
ing it and elicited an enthusiastic opinion. 
“Absolutely triple-star,” he said. “It is un- 
doubtedly one of the finest pieces of Egyptian 
sculpture in the world, certainly the finest 
in America of its period, and—remember—the 
period was Egypt’s greatest.” 

The bust was found in 1925 lying in the 
debris of a mastaba in the Eastern Cemetery 


of Gizeh, and though much of the material 
found in the tomb went to the Cairo Museum, 
the portrait of Ankh-haf was assigned to Bos- 
ton in recognition of the brilliant reconstruc- 
tion by Dr. George Andrew Reisner, Boston’s 
curator and member of the expedition. 

From a technical point of view the sculp- 
ture is of unusual interest. It was never part 
of a statue, nor a fragment of a larger group, 
but was executed solely as a bust. It is made 
of white limestone and was covered with a 
coating of gypsum plaster with which the re- 
finements of modeling are carried out. This 
covering varies from a mere film to several 
millimeters thickness. The delicate modeling 
was executed with this piaster layer and then 
the entire bust was covered over with a coat- 
ing of red color—the convention used by 
Egyptian artists to represent the flesh of men. 
The man has no wig and was slightly bald. 
A short beard originally embellished his chin 
but this and the end of the nose and other 
parts have been lost through abrasions and 
mutilations. 

Ankh-haf lived during the reign of Cheops 
and is thought to have been a prince, at least 
he bore that title along with the designation, 
“Eldest Son of the King’s Body.” His wife 

[Please turn to page 23] 
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King and Queen at the New York World's Fair. Furnishings lent by French & Co. 


A Setting, Literally, Fit for a King 


Wuen Georce R. I. ano Evizasetn R. sat 
in Perylon Hall at the New York World’s Fair 
to sign the guest book for mine host Grover 
Whalen, Their Britannic Majesties completed 
an ensemble of art and royalty that was rich 
in kingly tradition down to the last detail. 

The setting was arranged by French & Co., 
of New York, which furnished for the occasion 
some of its most beautiful possessions. Be- 
hind the dias, on which sat the youthful 
monarch and his consort hung a set of six 
famous tapestries, the celebrated Don Quixote 
panels owned once by the Empress Eugenie. 
These 18th century pieces from the Royal 
Gobelin works were woven after cartoons by 
Charles Coypel. They illustrate scenes from 


the immortal story of the best Spaniard who 
ever was. 

The panel in the view reproduced illustrates 
Don and his man Sancho astride the wooden 
horse, blindfolded as they ride swiftly through 
the air in fearful avengeance of the sweet 
Doloris. That they are the objects of de- 
rision from the crowd of onlookers who see 
no Pegasus but a cracked old man and his 
yokel, daunts not Don at all, though it fills 
Sancho with doubts. The field of the tapestry 
is decorated with festoons and swags of flow- 
ers in natural colors on a tawny-yellow ground, 
the flowers after designs by Louis Tessier, 
celebrated 18th century French flower painter. 

Other panels in the set illustrated other 


WILDENSTEIN AND CO., Inc. 
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incidents such as the cowardice of Sancho at 
the hunt. Don mistaking the peasant girl 
for Dulcinia, the Curate meeting Dorothy, etc. 
The six tapestries were originally made for 
the Chateau of Marly and were used in royal 
palaces until 1870 when Eugenie was exiled 
from France but graciously allowed to choose 
furnishings for her new abode from the royal 
household. She chose to keep these panels and 
they hung in her English mansion, Farns- 
borough House, until a few years ago. 

The pair of 18th century carved and gilt 
armchairs with oval shaped backs and circular 
seats were used by King George and Queen 
Elizabeth as they entered their name in the 
guest book. Royalty was no new experience 
to these historic pieces, however, since they 
have the distinction of having belonged to 
three kings: Louis XVI who ordered them, 
the Crown of Prussia by gift from the former, 
and, through intermarriage and inheritance, 
the grandfather of Leopold, late King of 
Belgium. Covered in Royal Gobelin tapestry 
woven with floral designs after Tessier, the 
chairs are remarkably well preserved. Tessier’s 
cartoons for this set are still preserved in 
the Gobelin Museum and the Louvre. 

Covering the dias is an early 17th century 
Persian rug of the Polonaise type such as 
was usually woven in Persia for the Shah and 
very often presented to European royalty. A 
field of brilliant golden yellow, enriched with 
metal threads and woven all over with silver 
outlined in darker threads, the design is a 
rich play of interlaces, palmettes, leaves and 
scrolls. In the near foreground is the edge 
of an 18th century Royal Savoniere carpet 
woven for the crown, the gift of Colbert to 
Louis XIV and formerly in the collection of 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Other objects in the royal setting included 
Louis XV and Louis XVI commodes, both 
from distinguished artisans and collections; 
a pair of Ch’ien Lung jardinieres once in the 
royal palace at Peking, and two pairs of 18th 
Century French candelabra, both of aristo- 
cratic lineage. 


Marbles Damaged? 


Ucty rumors concerning damage done to 
the Elgin Marbles have appeared in the Eng- 
lish press. Critics have accused the British 
Museum, custodian of the famed Parthenon 
sculptures, of having inflicted irreparable dam- 
age while cleaning them. About two years 
ago England was similarly in arms over the 
cleaning, or rather the “skinning” given to a 
Velasquez by the authorities in the Tate 
Gallery. 

“For weeks,” reports the San Francisco 
Argonaut, “the trustees of the British Museum 
in London, where the Elgin Marbles have 
reposed for considerably more than a century, 
preserved what the Manchester Guardian calls 
an ‘obstinate silence’ in regard to the alleged 
injury, but recently they have admitted, in 
what the same British newspaper stigmatizes 
as a ‘brief and grudging statement,’ that un- 
authorized methods were used in cleaning 
them, but they assert that ‘to anyone but an 
expert the effect is imperceptible.’ The paper 
goes on to say: “That may or may not be, 
but so far no one, whether an expert or not, 
has had a chance to find out. The sculptures 
which are reported to have been damaged are 
now in the new Duveen Gallery, which is not 
yet open to the public—a fact which naturally 
does not put an end to suspicion. Moreover, 
experts have already seen those sculptures 
which have merely been “cleaned” but not 
“damaged” in the old gallery, and they report 
that, to say the least of it, they have not been 
improved in the process.’ ” 


The Art Digest 
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Mayflower Mentality 


HEADING HER COLUMN with the admonition 
“Go West, Young Artist, Go West,” Dorothy 
Grafly, clear-minded critic of the Philadelphia 
Record, used attendance records of the na- 
tionally-toured Anna Hyatt Huntington sculp- 
ture exhibition as basis for proof that in the 
matter of real art appreciation the East is 
indeed the East, and the West is the West; 
and the two, Miss Grafly intimates, are not 
even close to meeting. 

The sculpture show, which recently closed 
its Philadelphia run at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy, drew, during its three weeks stay, an at- 
tendance of not quite 2,700. The same exhibi- 
tion in Los Angeles drew 64,172 visitors, a 
daily average of 2,468. And in Toledo, a much 
smaller city, it attracted an average of 1,338 
people daily. Sales figures were not available, 
but Miss Grafly did hear that during the 
Philadelphia exhibition there was one _ in- 
quiry as to the price of an exhibit. 

“What should trouble civic-minded individu- 
als, who flatter themselves that Philadelphia 
was once the art cradle of the nation, is its 
present fifth-wheel-on-the-wagon rating in a 
list of exhibiting centers,” concludes the critic 
after a glance at the tell-tale statistics. 

Citing the newness of western museums and 
the West’s democratic enthusiasm as two 
factors in that section’s favor, Miss Grafly 
points out that these two elements “are of 
more importance to the future of art in 
America than many are willing to realize. 
Many an eastern institution still considers it- 
self a semi-secret society dedicated to the 
tastes of the ‘best people.’ And lurking in 
the corner is an old quasi-Puritan notion that 
if culture is to be character-building it should 
be achieved painfully. 

“That there is an element of martyrdom in 
museum fatigue no one will deny. Were the 
cinema served up similarly it would not today 
be one of the country’s leading industries. 
And mark you—it, too, deals with pictures. 
But to see them you sit in comfortable chairs, 
usually in an air-conditioned theater environ- 
ment that invites you to pleasure rather than 
to pain. But the conception of art as a form 
of entertainment ranking with motion picture 
and stage is still repugnant to a we-came- 
over-in-the-Mayflower mentality.” 

Summing up the implications with which 
the situation is fraught, Miss Grafly wrote: 
“What the East needs in its relation to art 
is a reverse psychology. For the healthy sales 
future of art in this country there is too much 

talk about education and culture and all the 
rest of the esthetic hooey, and too little about 
enjoyment. You pay for what you enjoy. 
And there is far more fun to be had from 
art than we are getting out of it.” 





~ 


Archipenko Show Extended 

So great has been the interest in the sculp- 
tures of Alexander Archipenko, currently ex- 
hibiting at the Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 
that his work will remain on view during the 
entire month. Originally scheduled to close on 
the 2nd, the show includes Archipenko’s much 
publicized Moses. 





They Didn’t Know or Care 

“Those living on the Italian peninsula 
at the time the historians have chosen to 
call the Renaissance went about their day’s 
work blissfully unconscious that they were 
indeed men of the Renaissance. No one meet- 
ing his neighbor on the streets of Florence 
said, ‘Good morning. How goes the Renais- 
satice?’” 


—ArtuHur Garrietp Hays, Democracy Works. 


1st July, 1939 








West Point from Ft. Putnam, 1848: Ropert HAveEtt, Jr. 


From the Leatherstocking Days of Old N. Y. 


In 1785, shortly after America won her 
freedom from the tax-ties of England, Judge 
William Cooper, a client of famed Alexander 
Hamilton, founded a village in a beautiful 
section of upstate New York. The village, 
appropriately enough, was named Coopers- 
town. It grew to renown as the scene of the 
internationally-read “Leatherstocking Tales” of 
James Fenimore Cooper, son of the village’s 
founder. Another Cooperstown native, General 
Doubleday, brought added fame with his in- 
vention, baseball, which is celebrating its cen- 
tennial this year. Last month art joined base- 
ball in Cooperstown. 

The occasion was the opening of the Coop- 
erstown Museum and Art Gallery which the 
New York State Historical Association ac- 
quired through the generosity of the village 
and the Clark Foundation. The building, de- 
signed by Ernest Flagg and given by Eliza- 
beth Scriven Clark, is installed for the sum- 
mer with a loan collection of 37 paintings 
illustrating the history of the Mohawk, Scho- 
harie and Chenango Valleys. Portraits and 
landscapes, they are the work of artists whose 


names in many cases are intimately associated 
with the founding of art in America. Other 
exhibitors were active later on in the devel- 
opment of this art. The roster includes John 
Vanderlyn, Ezra Ames, Gilbert Stuart, Sam- 
uel F. B. Morse, Sir Joshua Reynolds, David 
Maitland Armstrong, James E. Freeman, John 
Wesley Jarvis, Asa W. Twitchell, Henry In- 
man, Eastman Johnson, Thomas Doughty, 
James M. Hart, Edward Gay, Albert Leighton 
Rawson, James E. Butterworth, Thomas Cole, 
and Robert Havell, Jr. 

The new museum’s hallway galleries are 
hung with large colored lithographs and etch- 
ings, the subjects of which are towns of New 
York State, all shown in the architectural 
dress of the middle of the 19th century. 

In another gallery is a coach, said to have 
belonged to Lafayette, who sold it to Hamil- 
ton, who in turn donated it to his client, 
Judge Cooper. Also preserved under the mu- 
seum’s roof are collections of old glass and 
pewter, small paintings, costumes of the 1850's, 
old newspapers, and original historical docu- 
ments. 





Two Provincetown Shows 

The Provincetown Art Association is spon- 
soring two summer exhibitions of oils, water- 
colors, prints, drawings and sculptures at its 
gallery in the Cape Cod art colony. After the 
close of the first show, July 25th, the Asso- 
ciation will receive entries (July 25th and 
26th) for the second exhibition, which opens 
August 2nd and closes on the 22nd. 


Grand Central Galleries’ Branch Closes 

Owing to termination of lease, the Fifth 
Avenue Branch of the Grand Central Gal- 
leries, on 5lst Street at Fifth Avenue, has 
been temporarily closed until a suitable new 
location on either the avenue or along 57th 
Street is found. Meanwhile activities continue 
at the galleries’ main establishment in Grand 
Central Terminal, 15 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 
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Adam: Jacos Epstein 


New Epstein Shocker 


Jacos Epstein, the expatriate American 
who became a perennial stormy petrel of Eng- 
lish sculpture, has created a new work, a 
squat seven-foot figure of Adam, which is now 
ruffling the placid surface of the English art 
world. Characterized by the sculptor as his 
greatest work, the Adam is in pink alabaster, 
and required 15 months to execute. It was un- 
veiled last month in London’s Leicester Gal- 
leries. 

So far, London papers have published only 
profile views of the statue, because, according 
to one critic, “it will shéck many because of 
the frank and uncompromising anatomical 
realism of its details.” 

Epstein, in referring to the gorilla-like pro- 
portions of his newest work, explained that 
“I saw Adam as the questing, mysterious prim- 
itive man. I saw him as the fount of all 
mankind.” 

The critic of the London Evening Star de- 
scribed the Adam as “a piece of giant brutali- 
ty, rugged power, and exultant energy, ex- 
pressed in stone with ruthless disregard for 
the conventional canons of beauty;” while 
the critic of the Evening Standard wrote that 
“here is exemplified the whole story of man’s 
evolution from the primeval forests—a figure 
more powerful than the most powerful animal, 
indeed, a being that is king of all creation. 
It probably will horrify the fastidious and 
alarm the neurotic, but it will nevertheless 
demand their attention.” 


Mona Lisa Theft 


[Continued from page 7] 
frame was found on the stairway. Mona Lisa 
had been stolen. 

All France was in arms. The police could 
find no trace of the work or the thief and 
though they found fingerprints of the left 
thumb and two other fingers on the glass, 
there was no other clue. Stories circulated 
that the work had been destroyed by careless 
cleaning and that authorities were trying to 
cover themselves. 

The mercurial Gallic temper quivered; two 





high authorities of the Louvre died and resig- 
nations poured in under the strain of ac- 
cusations. The French newspapers and the 
Friends of the Louvre Society offered re: 
wards totaling $48,000. Mona Lisas began 
turning up monthly, but not Leonardo’s, 
French Surété was baffled completely, unable 
even to find a motive for the theft. 

The work was finally discovered December, 
1913, by a Florentine art dealer, Signor Gerri, 
who had received a letter from a person in 
Paris stating that he owned the picture and 
wished to present it to Italy. Gerri, informing 
the Italian Art minister, Ricci, of the letter, 
replied saying that he would be interested to 
examine it in Florence. Nothing further was 
heard from Paris but one day a man stepped 
into Gerri’s shop saying he had Mona Lisa 
in his hotel. Gerri offered to buy if “it could 
be proved genuine.” Meanwhile he notified 
Ricci and the two, with detectives, went to 
the stranger’s hotel. 

Ricci, an expert on Italian Renaissance art, 
immediately recognized the work and had 
the thief, Vincenzo Peruggia, placed under 
arrest. Peruggia admitted the theft protesting 
that he wanted to spite France for its looting 
of Italian art during Napoleon’s campaigns. 

News of the discovery was flashed through- 
out the world and when the telegram arrived 
in the Italian Chamber of Deputies, fisticuffs, 
which had been going on for full twenty min- 
utes, stopped immediately while the deputies 
protested that Italy had no ill feeling against 
France and they ordered the return of the 
painting immediately. 

Arrangements for the return of the work 
were conducted in the Alphonse-Gaston tradi- 
tion and great ceremony ensued. The picture 
was exhibited in Florence (mid the greatest 
demonstration since Giotto’s Madonna had 
been paraded through the streets) and in 
Milan and Rome, then placed on a special 
train and under heavy guard delivered to 
the French ambassador. 

Peruggia’s story was embarrassing to all 
concerned. He turned out to have been a 
former employee of the firm that cleaned and 
restored for the Louvre. This was a hypothesis 
which had been offered to Surété and not fol- 
lowed up. He further turned out to have been 
previously fingerprinted by the French police 
for minor crimes on two occasions, and his 
print was on file. The slip-up here was ex- 
plained by M. Bertillon by the fact that the 
police indexed fingerprints only of the right 
thumb. However, it quickly led to a revision 
of the Bertillon system. 

Though he had left the employ of the re- 
storing firm, Peruggia was on good terms with 
his former workers and he entered the Louvre 
with them on the morning of the theft on 
the pretext of renewing old acquaintances 
and to inspect old favorites among the pic- 
tures. He testified that he planned to take 
Mantegna’s Parnassus but was bewitched by 
Mona Lisa’s smile and, since no one was 
looking, he calmly removed the whole pic- 
ture, slipped the canvas out of the frame 
leaving the latter on the stairway, and glided 
out into the day. 

Peruggia was sentenced to jail (he died 
in 1926), Ricci received the $46,000 reward, 
France received: the painting with a joyous 
demonstration, and authorities announced that 
precautions had been taken that never again 
would such a theft be possible in the Louvre. 





Collectors Change Distribution Date 

The Collectors of American Art have 
changed their annual distribution date from 
May to December and the next dispersal of 
contemporary art will take place at the end 
of this year. 


The Art Digest 
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Parke-Bernet Totals 


MUSEUM OFFICIALS, private collectors, in- 
terior decorators, screen and stage celebrities, 
and dealers from America and Europe trooped 
into the New York auction rooms of the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries during the 1938-1939 
season and invested $2,417,330 in every kind 
of art objects from jewels to rare libraries, 
from miniatures to huge canvases, from side 
tables to the furnishings of famous mansions. 


In addition to the 74 collections of art and 
literary property dispersed by public sale at 
the galleries, the management conducted sev- 
eral sales in private residences, including the 
Van Sweringen collection at Hunting Valley 
near Cleveland; property of the late Erskine 
Hewitt in the historic Peter Cooper—Abram 
Hewitt residence at 9 Lexington Avenue, New 
York; and property from the Lewisohn col- 
lections at 881 Fifth Avenue. In all, the eight- 
month season consisted of 159 sessions of 
sale, representing the dispersal of 28,386 lots 
of property consigned by estates, heirs, collec- 
tors, agents and dealers. More than 120,000 
people visited the galleries to view the ex- 
hibitions of the lots which preceded the sales. 


Collections which brought the highest to- 
tals during the season were the library of 
the late John A. Spoor of Chicago: $181,510; 
the William Randolph Hearst collection: 
$393,796.50; and the collections of paintings, 
art objects, and autographs formed by the 
late Gustav Oberlaender: $108,317. 

A record was established when nine vol- 
umes of the first folio edition of John James 
Audubon’s Birds of America brought a bid 
of $11,700. Other high prices realized for 
single items were $11,000 for Frans Hals’ 
Portrait of a Scholar; $12,000 for the ani- 
mated Holy Family With a Dove by Peter 
Paul Rubens, a work “lost” for three cen- 
turies and brought to light after the World 
War; $13,000 for William Blake’s Europe—A 
Prophecy with 17 brilliant plates; $7,200 for 
a pair of Elizabethan gilded silver flagons 
which originally belonged to Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Sir Edward Coke, who conducted the 
trials of the Earls of Essex and Scuthampton, 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, and of the Gunpowder 
Plotters; $9,300 for Shelley’s Necessity of 
Atheism with an autograph letter by Shelley; 
$3,800 for a manuscript epilogue to Goldsmith’s 
She Stoops to Conquer; $4,400 for a copy of 
Keats’ Lamia; $10,500 for Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’ portrait of Lady Frances Warren; and 
$13,500 for a painting by an unknown artist 
of Wall Street in 1820, a view of the cobbled 
street from the corner of Broad Street, looking 
toward the old Trinity Church and Broadway. 

Other notable prices for paintings and lit- 
erary items were $3,200 for Jean Louis Fo- 
rain’s Court Scene; $5,100 for Rembrandt’s 
small Head of an Elderly Jew; $9,000 for a 
copy of William Blake’s Songs of Innocence. 

English and French 18th century furniture 
and art objects dominated the season’s sales, 
and the several sales of early American furni- 
ture showed $1,600 for a Philadelphia Chip- 
pendale carved walnut highboy; $3,050 for an 
American Hepplewhite “butler’s” secretary; 
$1,705 for « desk used by George Washington 
at Mt. Vernon; and $1,200 for a Philadelphia 
Chippendale carved mahogany lowboy orig- 
inally owned by General Lewis Morris. 

Silver of historical vintage came in for a 
prominent place on the Parke-Bernet sched- 
ule, and some of the prices reached were 
$6,800 for a pair of Charles II gilded armorial 
scalloped dishes made in London in 1664; 
$4,300 for a tankard by Bartholomew Schatts 
of New York, who lived from 1670-1758; and 
$3,800 for a Charles II gilded flat-top tankard 
made in London in 1668. 


Ist July, 1939 











Palouse Poplars: Z, Vanessa HELDER 


Season’s Cycles Caught by Washingtonian 


Z. Vanessa HELDER sent her watercolors, 
which until July 24th are on view at the 
Grant Studios, all the way from her native 
state of Washington. Recently the subject of 
a one-man show at the Seattle Art Museum 
and often seen in group shows, Miss Helder’s 
watercolors bring to New York a variety of 
depictions of America’s far northwest. In some, 
rolling expanses of farm land are composed 
into designs which are accented by fences 
and their shadows, cast sharply over crisp 
white snow. In others, patterns are built up 
of alternating rows of tan stubble and bands 


of snow that lie in the furrows. 

The seasons and the changes they bring 
are a favorite subject in the current Grant 
Studios show. White winter scenes hang next 
to exhibits lush with the green of spring. 
Palouse Poplars, reproduced above, is in the 
latter category, and is vividly green and sun- 
lit. Tenuous fingers of branches add sparkle 
to the design and, by contrast, increase the 
solidity and scale of the tree trunks. 

The exhibition, which closes on July 24th, 
is Miss Helder’s second one-man show in 


New York. 





New England’s Art Taste 
[Continued from page 9] 


cellent work by Patinir, Rubens, and several 
earlier masters; the Spanish group includes 
two works by Goya, two by El Greco and 
two by Velasquez. Rembrandt, Pieter de Hoogh 
are among the Dutch masters; Chardin, Nat- 
tier, Fragonard, Corot, Courbet, Cézanne, Ma- 
net, Monet, Degas, Gauguin and others swell 
the French section. Copley, Homer, Sargent, 
and Whistler (all of them New Englanders) 
and Mary Cassatt provide an aristocratic 
American section, while Reynolds, Gainsbor- 
ough, Beechy, Bonington, Constable are in the 
English group. 

Whether by reason of careful selection, or 
not, New England for all its astringent moral- 
ity concerning pictures, is demonstrated as 
fully capable of enjoying Italian fire, Gallic 
charm, Dutch solidity, and American virility. 
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Prince Ankh-haf 


[Continued from page 19] 
was named Hetep-heres and it is assumed that 
she was Cheops’ second daughter who bore 
that name. Ankh-haf, in any case, was high 
among the ruling class of Egypt in its greatest 
period and he has all the earmarks of an 
aristocrat—alert, eager, intelligent, self-reliant 
and not at all lacking in compassion. 
Stylistically, the work is of that realism 
that makes the whole world kin. Ankh-haf, 
who lived and was sculpted 5,000 years ago, 
would find a congenial soul in Donatello’s 
bust of Niccolo da Uzzano, and both are 
living personages congenial to man today. 
Combining breadth of form with the sophis- 
ticated refinements of realized portraiture, 
serenely sentient and thoroughly human, the 
precious portrait shivels time into nothing— 
and leaves only art and life remaining. 
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Manhattan: James McBey 
Etching Published for College Group 
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THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 


McBey’s “Magnificent Disdain for Detail” 


TuesAmerican College Society of Print Col- 
lectors has issued to its members James Mc- 
Bey’s ‘etching Manhattan, the twentieth in 
the series of prints by -noted artists which 
the Society has distributed to its membership. 

McBey, who visited America in 1930, chose 
not to depict its port of entry as a congested, 
crowded, towering metropolis, but rather as a 
place where buildings and water meet in the 
middle distance. The noted Scotch etcher sta- 
tioned himself in the lower reaches of the 
harbor, and, as is his wont, viewed his sub- 
ject over an expanse of comparatively open 
foreground, or in this case, foreground water. 
By shrewd establishment of values and bunch- 
ing of masses, McBey, with complete disregard 
for detail, catches a feeling of the activity, 
the faint sadness and the clamor of the city. 
With the discerning vision of a traveler of 
long experience, he refuses to succumb to 
aspects of lesser import, and instead, sets his 
needle to scratching out the essential spirit 
of the place. 

Born in 1883 in the small fishing port of 
Newburgh, Aberdeenshire in Scotland, Me- 
Bey, at the age of 19, finished his first print, 
Boys Fishing, in which his habit of simple 
composition and his ability to make a few 
well-chosen and expressive lines record intui- 
tive observations were already evident. At one 
time a bank clerk in Aberdeen, McBey turned 
to the life of travel and adventure that has 


since served him as a source of material. 

Amy Woller McClelland, of the University 
of Southern California, points out in the So- 
ciety’s bulletin that McBey’s craft was self- 
taught and that “from the first experiments 
to the ease of draughtsmanship which evolved, 
he discovered for himself the etching tech- 
niques best suited to this individual tempera- 
ment,—that of a balance of impulsiveness and 
deliberation, of careful observation and a mag- 
nificent disdain for detail. Numerous sketches 
in black and white and color precede his 
etchings—a group of free, spontaneous and 
expressive studies crystallizing his impres- 
sions. This practice and a remarkable ability 
to imagine the finished interpretation on the 
plate, make possible the direct approaches 
necessary in his preferred combination of dry- 
point and use of nitric acid poured directly 
on the plate, moved rapidly about with a 
feather and barricaded by saliva, and even 
drawing during the biiing.” 

McBey’s Manhattan is one of the American 
scenes that finds a place in the international 
portfolio of his work next to prints rich with 
the spirit and atmosphere of Spain, Morocco, 
Egypt, Palestine, France, Holland, Italy and 
his native British Isles. 

The prints distributed by the College Col- 
lectors do not reach the open market, the 
members agreeing not to sell the organiza- 
tion’s issues. 





Where Is Clay Kelly? 


An exhibition of Clay Kelly’s lithographs, 
held during June at Chicago’s Roullier Gal- 
leries, revivified memories of the mysterious 
disappearance of the artist, which for two 
years has baffled the sharp wits of the G-men 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. A tall, 
brisk man whose appearance belied his 63 
years, Kelly, usually clad in old army clothes, 
hiked as much as 20 miles a day in search 
of sketching material. His series of lithographs 
of the picturesque doorways on the campuses 
of Chicago, Notre Dame and DePauw _ univer- 
sities earned him a praiseworthy reputation. 

While on a trip in search of material he 
passed through the campus of Purdue Uni- 
versity and went on to Lawrenceburg, Ind., 
from which town he informed his wife that 
he had been engaged by a St. Louis man to 
do a series of drawings of factory sites in that 
city. Kelly’s note, which ended with “I will be 
back as soon as I make enough money,” is the 
last anyone has heard of the artist. Law- 
renceburg became his doorway to oblivion. 
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An Art Quiz for Entertainment 


A good way to pass an evening with friends 
this summer is to settle down (after refresh- 
ments have been poured) to Helen Parker’s 
Art Quiz, published for 15 cents by the Art 
Institute of Chicago. The quiz is long, not 
too tricky, and exciting—with groans and 
cries of joy furnished aplenty in the answer 
section. It comprehends all phases of art. Says 
Miss Parker, “When you play the Quiz and 
your admiring friends marvel at your broad 
knowledge of art, you have unwittingly be- 
come a patron of the arts.” 





Microcosm of London 


The Brooklyn Museum is currently giving 
Rowlandson’s etching proofs for Rudolph 
Ackermann’s Microcosm of London their first 
showing in America. Published with the 
work in 1810, the proofs come from the 
W. G. Russell Allen Collection in Boston and 
are on display in the Museum’s library dur- 
ing the entire month of July. 





The Evolution of 
AmericanPrintmaking 


THE History of American printmaking, 
traced strictly as a chronological development 
from the year of the first known woodcut to 
be done in the colonies to the present time 
has been installed for the summer in the 
gallery of the New York Public Library. Se- 
lected and arranged by the library’s print cu- 
rator, Frank Weitenkampf, the show is fully 
annotated with labels written from the cura- 
tor’s keen interest and knowledge of prints. 

The first woodcut was a portrait of Richard 
Mather done in 1670 by, it is thought, John 
Foster. The first American engraving on cop- 
per is a portrait of another of the blood-and- 
thunder Bostonians, Increase Mather, by 
Thomas Emmes and dated 1701. The eigh. 
teenth century printmakers, most of them en- 
gravers, did crude portraits and battle scenes 
and engraved paper currency, and, outstand- 
ing from this period, is the work of Paul Re- 
vere and the mezzotint work of Peter Pelham. 

One of the main influences in American 
printmaking during the early part of the 18th 
century was that of banknote engraving. Ashur 
B. Durand, one of the most honored artists 
of his time, engaged considerably in this work. 
His greatest print, however, one that is still 
hailed as an American masterpiece, is his 
Ariadne, after John Vanderlyn. Throughout 
the 18th century, printmaking followed paint- 
ing closely in its subject matter, the engravers 
ever ready to start transcribing each newly 
finished painting, so that its reproduction 
could be multiplied to the world. At this 
time in America as well as in England the 
painter often made more money from the en- 
graving rights to his work than from its sale 
to a collector. The need for completely ac- 
curate reproduction spurred technical develop- 
ment to a steadily mounting point; and aqua- 
tint, mezzotint and other processes were soon 
employed with amazing facility. 

The woodblock, which had been forced out 
by the development of copper engraving, made 
a comeback with the nineteenth century. Un- 
der the guidance of Alexander Anderson and 
F. O. C. Darley the process soon rose to pre- 
eminence as book illustration to reach even- 
tually its peak of technical development in 
the work of Timothy Cole. The abrupt end to 

[Please turn to page 34] 
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Prints at the Fair 


FoLLowinc is a complete list of all the 
prints included in the Exhibition of Contem- 
porary American Art at the New York World’s 
Fair. Abbreviations refer to medium used: 


Kenneth Adams, The Miner (L.); Ivan LeLor- 
raine Albright, Heavy the Oar to Him Who is 
Tired, Heavy the Coat, Heavy the Sea (l.); An- 
ders G. Aldrin, The Frolic (B. P.); James E. 
Allen, Prayer for Rain (L.); Frank Hartley An- 
derson, Negro Preachin’ (W. E.); Vera Andrus, 
Memory Stairs (L.); John Taylor Arms, Reflec- 
tions at Finchingfield (E.); Grant Arnold, Street 
Scene (L.); William Auerbach-Levy, Reading 
Room (D. P.). 

Peggy Bacon, Hard of Hearing (D. P.); Vernon 
Howe Bailey, Antwerp (D.); Gerhard Bakker, 
When Work is Done (L.); Beatrice H. Banning, 
Winter in Lyme, 1939 (D. P.); Albert E. Barker, 
The Quarry (L.); Will Barnet, The Tailor (A.); 
Lawrence Barrett, Horse Wrangler (L.); Ivan 
Bartlett, Arrangement with Hands (L.); Gustave 
Baumann, Rio Tesuque (W. C.); Clifford A. 
Bayard, The Golden Triangle (D.); Fred Becker, 
The City of Tomorrow (W. E.); David Bekker, 
The White Goat (D. P.); Cecil B. Bell, Sunday, 
Central Park (L.); Reginald Bennett, Fallen Wil- 
low (L.); Frank W. Benson, Pintails Passing (D. 
P.); Thomas Hart Benton, Edge of the Town 
(L.); Paul F. Berdainier, Sr., Tabloid (E.); Ther- 
esa F. Bernstein, The Net Menders (A.): Frank 
Besedick, Peddlers (E.); Ray Bethers, Tahitian 
Church (W. E.); George Biddle, Cripple Creek 
(L.); Abe Birnbaum, Being Fitted (L.); Isabel 
Bishop, Schoolgiris (E.); Morris Blackburn, Fig- 
ure No. 2 (L. C.); Arnold Blanch, River Scene 
\L.); Arthur Bloch, Jr., Afternoon in Arizona 
(A.); Julius Bloch, The Prisoner (L.); Helen G. 
Blumenschein, Snowstorm (L.); Lowell Bobleter, 
February Evening (D. P.); Henry Bokowski, The 
Squire's Grave (L.); Mortimer Borne, Rainy 
Night (D. P.); Cornelis Botke, Moss Bearded Cy- 
press (E.); Hugh Botts, Potato Pickers (8S. G. & 
A.); Charles T. Bowling, Winter Evening (L.); 
Fiske Boyd, Down the Meadow (W. C.); Ralph 
Boyer, Pine Woods (E.); Mildred Bryant Brooks, 
November (E. & A.): Syd Browne, Sutton Place, 
New York (E.); Jaroslav Brozik, Meditation 
(L.); Edith Bry, Exiled (L.); Alice Standish 
Buell, Last Load (D. P.); Conrad Buff, Old 
California (L.); David Burke, Evicted—Nanking 
(L.); A. Ray Burrell, Za Honda Hills (L.); An- 
drew Butler, Catskill Landing (E.); Jerry By- 
waters, Election Day in West Texas (L.). 

Paul Cadmus, Two Boys on the Beach (E.): 
Harrison Cady, Lonesome Gap in the Great 
Smokies (D. P.);. Victor Candell, Florida Boy 
(D.); Charles M. Capps, Mexican Barber Shop 
(A.); Federico Castellon, Spanish Landscape (L.); 
Kathrin Cawein, Uncle Clarence’s Barn, Fairfield, 
N. Y. (D. P.); Samuel Chamberlain, Springtime 
in Salem (E.); Ruth Chaney, Week-end (C. W. 
B.); Jean Charlot, Spanish Comb (L.): Asa Chef- 
fetz, Monday (W. E.); Minna Citron, Dress Circle, 
Carnegie Hali (L.); Grace Clements, Memory of 
@ Place (L.); Carroll Cloar, Rhoda and Carroll 
David, 1899 (L.); Howard Cook, Fiesta (E.); 
James F. Cooper, Saturday Night (E.); Jon Cor- 
bino, Escaped Bull (L.); Richard Correll, Dig- 
ging Puget Sound (L.); John E. Costigan, Fodder 
(E); Beatrice Cuming, Station Yard at Night 
(A.); Phelps Cunningham, Sorghum Mill, Ten- 
nessee (W. E.); John Steuart Curry, Prize Stal- 
lions (L.). 

Charles W. Dahigreen, The Spur (A.); Lewis 
C. Daniel, Platitudes to Job (S. G.); Carson Da- 
venport, Stony Mill, Virginia (L.); Hubert Da- 
vis, Land and Water (E.); Julio de Diego, Con- 
flict (L.); Adolf Dehn, Central Park at Night 
(L.); E. Hubert Deines, Pippins Coming Down 
(W. E.); Henri de Kruif, Pollard Tamarisks (L.): 
Phyllis De Lappe, Transients (L.); John de Mar- 
telly, Blue Valley Hunt (L.); Viadimir Didur, 
Lazy Afternoon (E.); Olin Dows, Steps, Taxco 
(W. C.); William H. Drury, The Valley (E.); 
Daphne Dunbar, Free Parking in the Fenway (L.): 
Nicholas Dunphy, Coit Tower, Telegraph Hill, 
8S. F. (D. P.); Caroline Durieux, Edna Washing- 
ton (D.): Mabel Dwight, Queer Fish (L.). 

John Heagan Eames, Place Henri IV, Paris 
(D. P.); Kerr Eby, Shadows (E.); J. D. Egelson, 
The Factory (L.); E. G. Eisenlohr, Springtime 
tn the Brakes (D.); Roberta Everetts, Anteater 
(L.); Philip Evergood, Portrait of a Miner (E.). 

Edward M. Farmer, Checkmate (W. E.): Mabel 
McKibbin Farmer, Inverness Kitchen (W. E.): 
Lorser Feitelson, Reading (L.); Max Marek 
Feldman, Quebec Roof Tops (L.); Hortense Ferne, 
Three Ring Circus (D.P.); Ernest Fiene, New 
York Skyline (L.); Eugene Fitsch, 52nd Street 
(L.); Lloyd C. Foltz, Fisherman’s Cove (B. P.): 
Frank Daniel Fousek, South Cleveland (A.): 
Constance E. Fowler, Pioneer Church (W. E.): 
Walter K. Frame, Paul Bunyan Legend: Battle 
with the Big Swede (S. G.); Don Freeman, Wall 
7" at Noon (L.); Jared French, Three Girls 


George Gaethke, Bears Fishing (L.): Wanda 
Gag, Siesta (L.); Michael J, Gallagher, Mine Ex- 
Plosion (Carborundum tint print): Sears Galla- 
gher, Early Morning (E.); Martina Gangle, Coun- 
ty Hospital (L. C.); Emil Ganso, Early Snow 
(C. L.); Mary Leonard Gates, W. P. A. on Kana- 
wha (L.); Fred Geary, On the River (L. C.): 
Gerald K. Geerlings, “Timbers! More Air! She’s 
Cavin’ In!” (D.): Todros Geller, Sic Transit 
Gloria Mundi (W. E.); Hugo Gellert, Paul Robe- 
son (L.); William Givler, Oregon Landscape (A.): 
Eugenie F. Glaman, The Line Up (E.): Criss 
Glasell, Ironing (L.); Don Glasell, Love (E.); C. 
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K. Gleason, The Vacant Lot (E.); D.C. Gleeson, 
Peonies (W.E.); Lioyd Goff, Texas Farm House 
(L.); Anne Goldthwaite, Water Hole (L.): Geo. 
W. Good, The White Barn (L.) ; Minetta Good, Vie- 
torian Still Life No. 1 (L.); Harry Gottlieb, “‘Boot- 
leg’ Miners (C. L.); A. Gould, Market Workers 
(L.); Samuel M. Green, Winter Street (D. P.); 
Samuel Greenberg, Refugee Family (L. C.); Wil- 
liam Gropper, Refugees (L..); George Grosz. Work- 
men’s Quarter (L.); John Groth, Bad Housing 
(A.); Erik Guil, immutability (L.). 

Arthur W. Hall, The Burr Oak (E.); Marie 
Haasch, Landscape (E.); Frederick Hall, Port 
de Guillaume, Rouen (E.); Norma Bassett Hall, 
Gray Winter (B. P.): David O. Hamilton, Cruci- 
fixion (D. P.); Thomas Handforth, Seated Mon- 
gol (D.); Armin Hansen, Fishermen (D. P.); 
Rosella Hartman, Deer (L.); Clement Haupers, 
Near Minnesota City (L.); Leonard Havens, 
Fall Patterns (L. C.); Dorothy Hay, Spurwink 
Meeting House (B. P.); Charles E. Heaney, Vil- 
lage, Eastern Oregon (W. E.): William Heaslip, 
Airport (A.); Howard Heath, Farmyard (L. C.); 
Albert Heckman, Cross Roads (L.); Arthur W. 
Heintzelman, Vigneron (E.): Riva Helfond, 
Shanty Town (C. L.): Arthur Helwig, El Torito 
de la Fiesta (L.); Philip L. Henderson, Helen 
(L.); E. Sophronisba Hergesheimer, Still Life 
with Apples (E.); Harry Hering. Mexican Vil- 
lage (A.); Eugene Higgins, Adrift (E): Polly 
Knipp Hill, Cherries are Ripe (E.); William Hill, 
San Francisco Bay Bridge (D. P.); Carl Hoeckner, 
Cold Steel (L.); Irwin D. Hoffman, Mine Tragedy 
(D. P.); Alexander Hogue, Rattler (L.); Rich- 
ard Hood, Sunday Shampoo (D. P.); Lester G. 
Hornby, Roquevaire (E.); Earl Horter, The 
Kitchen (A.); Lindley Hosford, Upper Mississippi 
(D. P.); Lowell D. Houser, Haitian Nudes (W. 
B.); Kingsley Hughes, Peace Doth Abide (B. P.); 
Victoria Huston Huntley, Night on the Mountain 
{L.); Peter Hurd, Baptism at Three Wells, (L.): 
E. T. Hurley, Rhythm (E.); Alfred Hutty, Deep 
South (D. P.). 

Cynthia Iliff, Patterns of Time (A.); R. -B. 
Inverarity, Old Curiosity Shop (E.). 

Everett G. Jackson, Practicing (L.): Wilmer 
Jennings. Boat Station (W. E.): John Paul Jen- 
sen, Cliff Palace (S. G.); Agnes Jessen, Sun- 
flowers (W.C.); Helen Louise Johann, Market at 
Toluca (L. C.); Edwin Boyd Johnson. Susan and 
Elders (L.); Mervin Jules, Rugged Individualist 
(L.). 

Max Kahn, Night Horses (L.): Philip Kap- 
pel, Off Shore, West Indies (D. P.); Erica Kara- 
wina, Death Comes from Heaven (L.); Hans 
Katilainen, Red Tape (L.); Charles Keller, Miners 
(L.); Henry G. Keller, Stampede (L.); Rockwell 
Kent, Mala (L.); Tlah Marian Kibbey, On Sun- 
day Morning (E): Margaret Kidder, Spanish 
Mother (E.): Walt Killam, Swede Hollow (L.): 
Marilyn M. Kincheles, Lillies (M.); Hans Kleiber, 
Crossing The Platte (D. P.); Gene Klose, Circle 
Dance of Taos Indians (D. P. & A.): Harry 
Knobbs, Tub Terrace (D. P.): Kalman Kubinyi, 
Escape (A. & E.); Paul Kucharyson, Porch Scene 
(E. & A.); Marguerite Kumm, Men’s Gallery, 
U. 8. Senate (E); Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Cafe No. 2 
(L.); Lawrence Kupferman, Victorian Mansion 
(D. P.); Anne Kutka, The Mayan Necklace (L.). 

Richard Lahey, Piermont (E.); Chet La More, 
Refugees (L.); Paul Landacre, Counterpoint (W. 
E.); Armin Landeck, Manhattan Chasm (D. P.): 
J. J. Lankes, Spring Comes Again (W. C.):; Bar- 
bara Latham, In the Park (W. E.); Lenore Con- 
de Lawson, Mills at Night (E. & A.); Blanche 
Lazzell, The White Petunia (W. B.); Chester 
Leich, Norwegian Village (D. P.):; Beatrice Levy, 
Summer Day in Lincoln Park (D. P.); Nat Levy, 
Morningside Salute (E.); Allen Lewis, Christmas 
Sermon (W. E.); Martin Lewis, Day's End (D. 
P.); Russell T. Limbach, The Crow Tree (C. L.): 
Charles Locke, Joe’s Place (L.): Herschel C. Lo- 
gan, Winter Day (W.C.); Helen A. Loggie, From 
Goat Mountain (E.); Eula Long, Pet Cat (L.): 
Erle Loran, Sunday Morning (D.): John Loner- 
gan, On Shore (L.); Margaret Lowengrund, Girl 
in the Hay (C. L.); Louis Lozowick. Storm 
over Manhattan (L.); Luigi Lucioni, The Mill 
(E.); Irma Lukenbill, Brick Yards (L.); Helen 
Lundeberg, Enigma (L.); H. M. Luquiens, Xena 
Idyll (D. P.). 

Adrian Machefert, The Squatters (L.); Warren 
Mark, Cabbages (W. E.): Claire Mahl, Old Actress 
(L.); Clara Mairs, Dancing Horses (S. G. & A.);: 
Peppino Mangravite, Corn (L.): S. L. Margolies, 
Men of Steel (D. P.); John Martin, Downtown, 
New York City (E.): Kyra Markham, Lockout 
(L.); Jack Markow, Abandoned Carousel (L.): 
Carlos J. Marletto, Mount Adams (W. E.); Anne 
Steele Marsh, Country Circus (W. E.); Reginald 
Marsh, Pick-a-Back (E.); Alexander Masley, Man, 
Bird and Beast (W. E.); Alexander Mastro-Va- 
lerio, The Bathers (M.); Merritt Mauzery, Grand- 
Pa Snazzy (L.); J. C. Menihan, Main Line (L.); 
Katherine Merrill, Rococo Challenge, Winter Quar- 
ters (E.); Hubert Mesibov, Pieta (D. P.); Wil- 
liam Meyerowitz. Refugees (E. & A.); Ann Mi- 
chalov, Jonesville II (L.); Erle Miller, Back 
Stretch (L.); Helen Miller, The Sand Pit (E.); 
Kenneth Hayes Miller, By the Shop Window (E.); 
Gladys Mock, Granite Tops (E.); F. Townsend 
Morgan, The Cedar Box Mill (E.); Eugene Mor- 
ley, Structure (L.); Lloyd Moylan. Chickens (L.); 

John J. A. Murphy, The Eagle (W. C.); M. Lois 
Murphy, Catskill (W. E.); Archie Musick, Hard 
Rock Miners (L.); Jerome Myers, In Pursuit of 
Pleasure (LL). 

A. S. MacLeod, Pandanus Road (L.); Helen 
McAusian, Village Store (L.); John McClellan, 
Imprisoned People (L..); William McKim, Heeled 
Cross-Breed Shake (L.); William C. MeNulty, 
After the Storm (E.); Blanche McVeigh, Susie 


(A.). 
Fred Nagler, Orchard Pasture, (E.); Fuji Naka- 






mizo, Mass Meeting (E); Thomas W. Nason, He- 
bron Barns (E.); Mary Nay, Taxco Market (D.); 
Edith Newton, The Settin’ Room Stove (L.); 
Temina Nimtzowitz-Gozari, The Little Presser 
(L.); Robert Nisbet, Through the Willows (D. 
P.); B. J. O. Nordfeldt, The Gang Leader (E.): 
Mildred Nungster, Siesta (L.). 

William Oberhardt, C. D. Williams (D.); Ke- 
vin B. O’Cuilahan, Lakeport Landscape (W. C.); 
Elizabeth Olds, Steel Millis (C. L.); Abbo Ostrow- 
sky, Bracing Subway Excavation (E.); Cathal B. 
O'Toole, Dancers (A. & E.). 

Roi Partridge, Granite Shores (E.); Ambrose 
Patterson, Volcano, Kilauea, (B. P.); Orville H. 
Peets, Conversation on @ Beach (A.); Gerry 
Peirce, Hilltop (D. P.); Leon Pescheret, Addica- 
tion (E.); Martin Petersen, From Riverside Park 
(E.): George Picken, Landscape (L.); Angelo Pin- 
to, Shooting Gallery (W. E.); Salvatore Pinto. 
Bathers (W. E.); Henry C. Pitz, The Tedor 
Place (LL); C. Pollock, After The Drought (L.); 
Theodore C. Polos, On Church Street (L.); Julius 
Pommer, Sausalito (E); Charles E. Pont, Cab- 
bage Patch, World’s Fair Grounds, 1919 (L.); 
Chester B. Price, Manhattan Forum (D. P.); 
Herbert Pullinger, The Moonlit Mill (W. C.); 
Leonard Pytlak, The Bins (L.). 

Charles F. Quest, By the Road (L.). 

Saul Rabino, War (L.); Mac Raboy, Neigh- 
bors (W. E.):; Leo Raiken, Pieta (D.); Sidney 
Raynes, Interior No. 4 (L.); Doel Reed, Night in 
Garcia (A.); Anton Refregier, “I Did Not Raise 
My Boy to Be a Soldier” (L.); C. Cregor Reid, 
Salty Sun (W. C.); William G. Reindel, Grecian 
Dancers (A.); Grant Reynard, Wind and Rain 
(L.):; William 8S. Rice, The Forest Primeval (B. 
P.); Mabelle Richardson, Jllustration, for Poem; 
“Heavenly Ringer,” by Virigian Bethel (L.); 
Boardman Robinson, Midnight, Central City (L.); 
Robert Riggs, Elephant Act (L.); Arnold Ronne- 
beck, Drama (L.); Ruth Starr Rose, Noah’s Ark 
(L.); Ceil Rosenberg, Shelter (A.); Louis Rosen- 
berg, Chartres (D. P.); Doris Rosenthal, Two 
Boys (L.); Sanford Ross, The Wet Road (L.); 
Ernest D. Roth, Queensboro Bridge, Manhattan 
(E.); Charlotte Rothstein, Charwoman (W. C.); 
Andree Ruellan, City Market, Charleston (L); 
Alice E. Rumph, Our Stairway (E.); Rudolph 
Ruzicka, Hudson River (W. E.); Chauncey F. Ry- 
der, Old Chapel at Gorbio (D. P.). 

Birger Sandzen, Blue Vailey Farm (L.); I. J. 
Sanger, Summer Showers, New Hampshire (W. 
E.); Le Roy D. Sauer, Wheat Field (B. P.); Saul, 
Old Fiddler (E.); William J. Schaldach, “Pos- 
sum Up de Simmon Tree” (A.); Louis Schanker, 
Trio (C. W. B.): Georges Schreiber, “Those Who 
Always Pay” (L.); W. J. Schwanekamp, Winter 
(E.); Martyl S. Schweig, Rural Route (D.); Mar- 
garet Ann Schruggs, Resisting the Wind (E.); 
Maxine Seelbinder, Why Are We Here? (L.); Al- 
fred Sessler, Berlin, 1938 (L.); William Sharp, 
Mission Boy’s Bowcry (A.); Charles Sheeler, 
Detmonica Building (L.); Russell Sherman, Farm 
Near Otis, Colorado (L.); Harry Shokler, Third 
Floor Rear (E.); John Sloan, Robert Henri (E.); 
Andre Smith, Chartres (E.); Lawrence Beall 
Smith, Gossips (L.); Y. E. Soderberg, Windward 
Leg (E.); Raphael Soyer, Backstage (L.); Ben- 
ton Sprunance, Figure with Still Life (L.); Ed- 
ward Staloff, Peterboro (D. P.); Harry Stern- 
berg. Blast Furnace at Night (L.); Albert Stern- 
er, The Stranger (L.); Elinore Stone, Portrait 
(D.); James Swan, Four-Tan (S. G. & E.); Al- 
bert Sway, Court Scene (E.). 

Agnes Tait, Fishwife and Cats (L.); Anna Hay- 
ward Taylor, Harvesting Rice (L. C.); Prentiss 
Taylor, The Service Club (L.); Byron Thomas, 
Man (L.): Herbert Thoms, The House by the 
Tracks (D. P.); Walter Tittle, Augustus John 
(D. P.); Morris Topchevsky, At Factory Gates 
(A. & E.): Adrian Troy, Day of Reckoning (B. 
P.): Julius Twohy, Blessed Pony (C. L.). 

B. Ullrich, Head of Laurel (L.). 

W. B. Van Ausdall, Mid-Nite Pay Day (L.); 
Andrew Vargish, Glendora Road (E.); Elizabeth 
O’Neill Verner, Springtime in Charleston (E.); 
Joseph Vogel, Innocents (L.); Robert von Neu- 
mann, Evening (L.). 

Emily Burlin Waite, Susanna (E).; Abraham 
Walkowitz, New York (L.); Alfred Wands, 
Homeward (L.): Lynd Ward, Sanctuary (W. E.); 
Hyman Warsager, Hats (C. W. C.); Cadawallader 
Washburn, Ezekiel of Sousse (D. P.); Herbert 
Waters, Winter Garden (E.); A. C. Webb, Gothic 
Magic at Louviers (E.); Frederick T. Weber, 
Peck Slip, New York (E.); Max Weber, The 
Solo (L.); Herman A. Webster, Ospidale Civile, 
Venice (D. P.); Emil Weddige, Early Evening (E. 
& A.): Roswell Weidner, industrial Town (C. & 
E.): Oscar Weissbuch, Pushcart Shopper (A.); 
Stow Wengenroth, Deep Forest (L.); Harold West, 
Just in Time (L. C.); Paul Wheeler, The Bridge 
(E.): Glen Wheete, Bananas by the Rio Road (C. 
B. P.): Treva Wheete, Mexican Madonna (C. B. 
P.): Elizabeth White, <All God's Chillun Got 
Wings (A.); Francis Robert White, Up the Tracks 
(E.):; Harry Wickey, Stallion and Mare ‘L.): 
Charles A. Wilimovsky, Rebuilding 12th Street 
Bridge, Chicago (D. P.); Esther Williams, Above 
Paris (L.); Keith Shaw Williams, Blight (E.); 
John W. Winkler, The Delicatessen Maker (E.); 
Meyer Wolfe, Conversation Piece (L.); Grant 
Wood, Honorary Degree (L.); Charles H. Wood- 
bury, Easterly Coming (E.); Denys Wortman, 
Mopey Dick and the Duke (D.); George Wright, 
Baie St. Paul (E.); R. Stephens Wright, San 
Fernando Mission (E.). 

Art Young, Capitalism (D.); Mahonri Young, 
Pont Neuf (E.); Walter C. Yeomans, The Road 
to the Village (E.). 

Fabian Zaccone, Stony Point, N. J. (L.); Gyula 
Zilzer, Vermont Farmer (E.); Marco Zim, Lake 
View (E.); Richard Zoellner, Portsmouth from 
Sciote River (L.). 
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STUDY ART IN TAOS 


The Taos School of Art presents Classes 
im: Theory and Application of Dynamic 
Symmetry in Relation to Pictorial Com- 
position. Theory and Practice of Color. 
Drawing and Painting in all Mediums; 
Special Instruction in Watercolor Technic. 


Summer Session: June to October 
Also Winter Classes 
NEV! DEPARTMENT 


School of the Modern Dance. 
Classes in Technique and Composition. 













Summer Session: June 10 - Sept. 15 


Write for Catalogue 4 at D 


TAOS SCHOOL OF ART 
Taos, New Mexico 








Emil Bisttram, Director 


A DOUBLE OPPORTUNITY 


Stedy art at the “‘33rd SUMMER SESSION’’—See the world’s 
masterpieces of Art at the World's Fair on Treasure Island... 


EMMY ZWEYBRUCK 


cometnety | — industrial Designer from Vienna and 15 
outstanding = will offer os planned courses 
= study in the Arts and Crafts. 


Make this summer one of accomplishment and 
leasure 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
FREDERICK H. ere President of ome 


RTT LL ht 
iy Tae ae 





CHARLES CAGLE| 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASS 


ARLINGTON, VERMONT 
June 26 - Sept. 2 
Address until June 1: 78 W. 55, New York 






SIDNEY LAUFMAN 
SUMMER LANDSCAPE CLASS 


Vermont 
June to October 
For particulars write to 


182 Waverly Place, New York City 















SUMMER PAINTING CLASS on CAPE COD 


FARNSWORTH 


OIL, WATER COLOR, FIGURE, LAND- 
SCAPE, STILL LIFE ¢ JULY & AUGUST 
- Send a Card for Circular - 

Address Secretary, JERRY FARNSWORTH CLASSES 
BOX 78, NORTH TRURO, CAPE COD, MASSACHUSETTS 













CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL 
JULY & AUGUST 


McNULTY - CORBINO 
- ANN BROCKMAN 
ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 


AMAGANSETT 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


AMAGANSETT, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
GUY PENE DU BOIS 
HILTON LEECH 


ADDRESS: DIRECTOR, AMAGANSETT, N. Y. 


Instructors 



















New Horizons? 


ONE BRIGHT NOTE was struck amid the 
chorus of commencement dirges addressed to 
this year’s graduates, and that was in Edward 
Alden Jewell’s speech to the graduating mem- 
bers of Yale’s Art School. While at colleges 
throughout the country embryonic engineers, 
bond salesmen, floorwalkers, economists, and 
motor car dealers were solaced in pools of 
crocodile tears and even Prof. Rogers of 
M.LT. was stopped (he usually tells the boys 
to marry the boss’ daughter, but why saddle 
another debt these days?), Jewell advised 
Yale painters and sculptors that the outlook 
for American artists was never brighter. 

In measured and weighed statements the 
Times art critic said: “Despite the uncertainty, 
the unsettled state of affairs all about us, here 
in America opportunities such as never be- 
fore could be found, welcome the artist on 
every hand. For art the tide appears to have 
turned, for American art in particular. Much 
has changed, and often radically, within the 
last few years. 


“Our Federal government, in its broad, un- 
wieldy, heterogeneous, but manifestly cour- 
ageous art program, has accomplished a great 
deal in the way of stirring a widespread fer- 
ment—whatever may be our estimate, on a 
strictly quality basis, of the mammoth art 
production that has been the more tangible 
result of this great enterprise. 

“The artist,” Jewell continued, “is being 
lifted out of the relatively small luxury class. 
He is being assigned, if I may put it so, to 
the people. His field is becoming immense, 
embracive, whereas in the past it was in- 
clined to be restricted and special. 

“The two world’s fairs now in progress 
have provided a large and varied market, 
as well as a highly stimulating fund of prac- 
tical experience for painters, for sculptors, for 
architects and landscape architects, and for 
decorators. Such participation has, again, 
helped broaden and deepen the far-flung fer- 
ment to which I have referred. 

“Public commissions, in turn, have had, I 
believe, the effect of stimulating private com- 
missions. The realm of business realizes, as 
never before, that it needs the artist. Munic- 
ipalities extend a more and more cordial 
hand. Far-sighted friends of art are constantly 
devising and supporting projects in which 
painter and sculptor and architect may co- 
operate to their common advantage and the 
enormous advantage of the project itself. The 
old exclusive practice of handing out sealed 
commissions gives way more and more to 
the democratic practice of selecting talent on 
the basis of nation-wide competition, in which 
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INSTRUCTOR 


JULY Ist to SEPT. Ist, 1939 


/ORCESTER 


IN PROVINCETOWN WITH 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, Nv. A. 


FIGURE. PORTRAIT. LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


Write for Circular A, Box 82, Provincetown, Mass. 


The Field of American Art Education 










ali qualified artists may participate, on an 
equal footing. 

“In a word, everything possible is being 
done, or is on the way to being done, to 
help the artist into mutually advantageous 
relationship with his market, with his public. 
And in this respect, however chaotic and un- 
certain the state of world affairs may be, 
the outlook has never, perhaps, been brighter 
than it is today.” 


Taubes at Mills College 


Based on the educational philosophy that 
“experience making for the growth of the 
integrated individual must be provided in 
an integrating program and setting,” the Mills 
College summer program is administered by 
a staff of educators, both European and Amer- 
ican, who are particularly interested in teach- 
ing small groups in a setting that promotes 
individual attention and teacher-student ac- 
quaintanceship. Situated on a 150-acre cam- 
pus, Mills College looks out over San Fran- 
cisco Bay, the new bridge, and Golden Gate’s 
Treasure Island. 

Succeeding Leon Kroll and Lyonel Fein- 
inger as painting instructor is Frederic Taubes, 
Austrian-born New York artist. With Taubes 
on the art faculty are Marjorie Flashman, 
weaving expert who will be in charge of in- 
struction in the crafts, and Alfred Neymeyer, 
German-educated art historian who will give 
a series of lectures on the general character 
and meaning of modern art. 

The amenities of summer are by no means 
slighted. Sports enthusiasts among the stu- 
dents will find tennis courts, an outdoor swim- 
ming pool, an athletic field, an archery range, 
a golf-driving range, and a stable of riding 
horses. 








Summer Display Courses 

New York, famous for the splendor, chic, 
and smartness of the displays of its big 
stores, is, logically enough, host to one of 
America’s foremost schools of display art. The 
New York School of Display, located near 
Rockefeller Center at the core of the smart 
shopping district, has compressed its summer 
schedule into an intensified course, which, be- 
ginning July 10th, will enable visitors to New 
York to attend specialized classes in the ap- 
plication of design and color to display, lay- 
out and sketching of display designs, practice 
work with real merchandise, display lighting, 
and allied subjects. Instruction by demonstra- 
tion and practice, with a minimum of formal 
lecturing, is conducted by practicing profes- 
sionals. 


ART MUSEUM 


The Art Digest 






















Television Arrives 


LasT MONTH a limited number of spectators 
in Philadelphia witnessed the world’s first 
television broadcast of an art program. On the 
screens of six receiving sets in the Franklin 
Institute appeared Bertha King, sculpture stu- 
dent at the Pennsylvania Academy, who was 
seen at work on a statuette, Motherhood. Next 
the screens lit up with the image of Roy C. 
Nuse, instructor at the Academy, who com- 
pleted a portrait of that institution’s secretary, 
Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., for the television audi- 
ence. The program concluded with the appear- 
ances of important Academy officials. 

Dorothy Grafly, critic for the Philadelphia 
Record, impressed by this artistically impor- 
tant event, predicted that television, once it 
becomes widespread in use, will be the great- 
est benefactor art has ever known. “As many 
absorb through television a background for 
art appreciation,’ Miss Grafly wrote, “there 
will open for artists a new and incalculable 
era.” 

“Not so long ago,” continued the Record’s 
critic, “the transmission of sound was a mir- 
acle. Now comes the image. Through radio, 
music has been transmitted to the American 
masses. Through television, art may soon 
break the age-long bonds of localized exhibi- 
tion centers and become a national asset able 
to penetrate shack as well as mansion. 

“When that time comes, an important in- 
ternational exhibition such as that staged 
yearly at the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh 
will reach an audience swollen to millions, as 
against the thousands who now journey across 
the State for an annual stock-taking of world 
art. 
“Through Government subsidies, today’s 
have-not communities are founding art centers. 
Through television tomorrow, the have-nots 
will be able to enjoy with citizens of a metrop- 
olis the best in art rather than the best that 
a backward community may have to offer, or 
that some self-satisfied and slightly patroniz- 
ing city may deign to circulate through be- 
nighted areas. 

“Millions tomorrow may see with their own 
eyes works by old masters and new, and the 
present across-seas transportation of old world 
art treasures may, 50 years hence, seem as 
quaint as a horse and buggy today.” 

Though this initial art television program 
was a small thing, Miss Grafly concluded, 
“it packs a big significance, and holds within 
its potentialities the hope of tomorrow’s art.” 





Beside the Boquet River 


In the picturesque Adirondack Mountains 
at Elizabethtown, N. Y., known to generations 
of artists, the Wayman Adams summer por- 
trait class is currently beginning its seventh 
season. Housed in a spacious old mill mea- 
suring 50 by 70 feet, the class receives on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday mornings 
the personal criticism of Mr. Adams, one of 


the country’s best known portrait painters. 
During the rest of the time the studio and 
models are available for independent work. 

The Adams mill is situated on two acres 
of property, bounded on two sides by the 
beautiful Boquet River. Near it are other 
structures which provide living quarters for 
some students. One of these, the Coffee Mill 
in the Patio, is constructed of old beams, 
with flagstone floors encircling a splashing 
fountain. Furnished with gayly colored Mex- 
ican furniture, the Coffee Mill is a favored 
eating place; and its Siesta, an open reading 
and writing room, provides the setting for 
discussions and other activities. Within easy 
distance is the historied Fort Ticonderoga; 
and only an hour away is Lake Placid with 
its wealth of recreational facilities. Elizabeth- 
town itself offers, besides the calm and quie- 
tude of an historic old village, expanses of 
mountain scenery varied by treed slopes, 
peaceful valleys, coursing streams and rolling 


fields. 





"Way Down East 


The rugged Maine coast, where the restless 
Atlantic crashes rhythmically onto jutting 
rocks, is assuming ever greater importance on 
the map of summer art colonies. Cooled by 
ocean breezes and possessed of an infinite 
variety of paintable vistas and subjects, the 
coast is a haven for students, artists and 
teachers from every part of America. 

The Woodbury-Ross school opens its 36th 
season at Ogunquit, Maine, on July 10th. 
Housed in a large studio building at the 
edge of a cove used for anchorage by fishing 
boats, the school brings to its students ad- 
vanced methods of teaching color, drawing 
and design by a staff which includes Charles 
H. Woodbury, George K. Ross, Elwyn G. 
Gowen, Elizabeth W. Perkins, and Eleanor 
M. Ross. Criticism is given daily, with a 
group discussion and criticism on Saturdays. 
One of the school’s features is action drawing 
from motion pictures made especially for that 
purpose. As in most progressive schools, the 
Woodbury-Ross group strives to foster the 
individuality of the student, using methods 
which afford a sound technical grounding but 
do not impose a rigid stylistic mold. 





Butter and Eggs with Art 


The American Artists School, in addition 
to its New York summer classes, conducts a 
summer school in the country, on a large 
dairy farm in the foothills of the Poconos 
Mountains in Pennsylvania. The school’s regu- 
lar faculty gives instruction and criticism three 
days each week. Surrounded by particularly 
paintable scenery, the country school itself is 
situated on spacious grounds that provide 
swimming, tennis and other recreation. Modest 
tuition, which includes room and board, brings 
the city-bred students face to face with abun- 
dant farm meals. 





the hans hofmann 
52 west Sth street « 


Ist July, 1939 





new york city « 


provincetown, mass. 






school of fine art 
phone algonquin 4-8899 


summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmanna 






june 15 — sept. 15 





GUY WIGGINS 
ART COLONY 
12th Summer Season 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


JUNE 26th to SEPT. 2nd 


Landscape & Portrait Painting 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


BERNARD KARFIOL - ROBERT LAURENT 
WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 


The Ogunquit School of Painting & Sculpture 
JULY 10 to AUGUST 26—OGUNQUIT, ME. 
For information write 
106 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, N. Y. 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


a wet sect SCHOOL 
OF ART 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


ARCHIPENKO 


JULY AND AUGUST 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

From June § to August 25 
SCULPTURE, CERAMICS, PAINTING, DRAWING 
Register now. For information write: 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


THERESA BERNSTEIN 


44 Mt. Pleasant Ave. SUMMER 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. ART 
ETCHING e PAINTING COURSE 


WM. MEYEROWITZ 
The O'Hara Watercolor School 


Goose Rocks Beach - - - Maine 
NINTH SEASON, 1939 
Two Terms — Four Weeks Each 
July 1 through 28; August 1 through 28 
Write, Goose Rocks Beach, Maine 











PAINTERS ATTENTION ... 


“Take to the Tall Timbers’ this sum- 
mer and paint. Everything for subject 
matter. The meeting and working place 
of artists. $15.00 a week includes room 
and board, trouting stream, swimming, etc. 


Inquire HARRY H. TRACY 
“Tall Timbers” Winnesyuam, N. H. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


BRACKMAN 


SEPTEMBER Ist 
Write to MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 


JUNE 26th 















JULY - AUGUST - 1939 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 


OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL .. .- 
se? mae the old ship Herbert in Gloucester 
COURSES BY MAIL ..- - 


In modern, creative painting. modeling, 
drawing and critical appreciation. 


Bulletins on request. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


East Gloucester Mass. 


OVER 9000 STUDENTS 


inspired a method ity by dis- 
theory and 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, Inc. 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 429%—10 AV. SO. (Winters) 
BOCTHBAY HARGOR, MAINE, 3 BAY ST. (Semmers) 


WAYMAN ADAMS 
Annual Class in Portrait Painting and 
Lithography With George Miller Printer 

June 19th te September 20th 


Ada ne : 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 
SSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSESCSCSSSSCSEOOCSS 


THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO FullyAccredited 
Manpeniaeionstatrarer SUMMER 

wey . COURSES 


Fine Arts and Art Education 2 
Catalog+ Department AA _—for Artists and 
Artist-Teachers 


The Art Institute of Chicago 
School of Design for Women 
95th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts. Advertising, stage de- 
sign, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 

INSTITUTE Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 


plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


iUustrated Catalog A.on Requeat 


ABBOTT commenctat arr 
Winter Session September 15 to June 15 
Register now 


1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


HARTFORD ART 
IN THE SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 

CARVING, MODELING, DRAWING, PAINTING AND 

APPLIED ARTS. MUSEUM & LIBRARY FACILITIES. 

Enrollment Limited . - Catalogue Upon Request 
FREDERIC S. HYND, Director 

25 Athenesm Square, North Hartford, Connecticet 


el ee an 


ANSAS CITY 
INSTI UTE 


for Painti Drawing. Indus- 

lon, catester . Fashion, Ad- 
Design, Seulptere. Summer term June 12. 
- - Catalogue on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


Willie Stumps Them 


“Tr little Willie, somewhere between kinder- 
garten and sixth grade, draws a dog’s hind 
leg, should he just ‘express himself’—letting 
it come out crooked or straight, according as 
he feels at the moment? Or should he stop, 
study an actual dog’s leg or copy one from 
a picture.” 

Five hundred San Francisco art teachers 
and a corps of critics and art experts could 
not answer cleanly that little poser, put to 
them at a meeting recently reported by Ar- 
thur Millier of the Los Angeles Times. Mil- 
lier admits he, too, is stumped. “Maybe,” he 
wrote, “there is no single answer to the dog’s 
leg problem. Behind it lies a bigger poser: 
how far can schools go with self-disciplined, 
experimental activity in which the child 
learns, not by being taught, but by doing 
things on its own?” 


“Fine & Applied’ Moves to 57th 


New York’s 57th Street continues to attract 
art enterprises of every nature. The latest in- 
stitution to succumb to the lure of the “Wall 
Street of Art” is the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art, which has leased ex- 
tensive quarters in an 18-story building at 
136 East 57th Street. 

Located for 35 years at Broadway and 80th 
Street, the school was founded by Frank 
Alvah Parsons and under his leadership the 
institution prospered, enlarging its curriculum 
and quarters to accommodate an ever growing 
enrollment. Next September, when classes are 
transferred to the new location, the New York 
School will occupy four and one-half floors, 
and students will enjoy the benefits of ad- 
vanced architectural planning. A special en- 
trance will be devoted exclusively to the 
school’s use. 


"Twixt Land and Seascapes 

Overlooking the Henlopen Acres Yacht Ba- 
sin, on the coast of Delaware is the spacious 
studio of the Rehoboth Art League. Great 
stretches of ocean, winding canals and quiet 
lakes afford marine painters with every variety 
of water surface and marine shipping, while 
nearby vistas of rich farm lands, dense pine 
woods and reaches of sand dunes furnish the 
subject matter for landscapists. 

The League conducts two types of classes, 
one for students up to 14 years of age, and 
the other for adults. Instruction is given in 
oils, watercolor, etching, blockprinting, land- 
scape and out-of-door portraiture by a staff 
which includes Otis Walter, Elizabeth Har- 
rington, Mary Mullineux, Craig Morris, Jr., 
and Gerald Adams. 


Art at Long Beach 

The WPA Art Projection Extension Gallery 
in Long Beach, Long Island, inaugurated a 
full and varied summer program with a June 
exhibition comprised of 24 examples of oil 
paintings utilizing widely divergent techniques. 
In addition to regular exhibitions, each built 
around a special theme or aspect, the Ex- 
tension Gallery offers summer visitors a series 
of lectures on art, and free classes in painting, 
sculpture, and drawing. 


WOODBURY-ROSS 


‘ SUMMER SCHOOL 


Ogunquit on the Maine Coast 
Charles H. presiery, —_ President 
George K. Ross, M :, Director 


Modern Bog ‘te 
DRAWING o PAINTING » STRUCTURAL DESIGN 
Addéress—Secretary, 231 Perkins Street, Boston, Mass. 


California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


SUMMER SESSION June 26-Aug.5 


Fine and applied arts; special courses for 
teachers. Catalogue on request. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 
STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 

« FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
tor TRADE, SCREEN and FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE> TEXTILE DESIGN ‘ FASHION REPORTING 


i training under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s Recognized 
ot Pecan Art, Fashion stands 
Goes by Gs wants mee most successful 
Ilustraters for their training. * 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


NEW STUDIOS LOCATED AT 136 EAST 57 STREET 
Courses in Interior Architecture and Decoration; Costume 
Design and Illustration; Advertising Design; Teacher Train- 
ing. Catalo,ue on request. Until September 1, address 


Box A, 2239 Breadway, New York 


ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 
AFFILIATED WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Fine art. Advertising art, costume design, teacher 
training, interior decoration, crafts. College ac- 
tivities; Women's dormitory; B. F. A. degree. 
Minimum charge, including board, $555. Catalog. 


Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St. 
Richmond, Va. 


CORCORAN SCHOOL of ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

— ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER SESSION — 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00. 
Day and Evening Classes. 


For Prospectus and Further Information 
Address Miss Agnes Maye, Secretary 


reno CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


RAWING © PAINTING » SCULPTURE 
tecusvearten 

A , 

CARTOONING.” ¢ COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 


Two-year certificate courses in Commercial Art, Interior 
Decoration. Individual instruction. Day, eve, children’s 
classes. Register for Summer Session now. 


7021 Grand Central Terminal, NW. Y.C. MU. 9-5464 


CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Figure & landscape painting 
In all mediums. 
Armin Hansen, ANA, and other 
artists wo make their homes on 
Monterey Peninsula. 


P. O. Box A. L., Kit Whitman, 
Carmel, California Director 


Woodstock School of Painting 


July 3 - August 26 Weeks $75.00 


Judson Smith 


Life, Still-life 


Charles Rosen, wn.a. 


Landscape, Still-life 
Address Secretary, Woodstock, New York 


ROBERT ATWOOD 


painting class 
in the heart of the picture country 


FLAGSTAFF - ARIZONA 


june ¢ october 
affiliated with Arizona State Teachers College. credits 
for information, write: Robert Atwood, Flagstaff, Arizona 


The Art Digest 
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PAINTING CLASS at 
NANTUCKET ISLAND 


DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


GEORGE PARKER 


Write for Catalogue 
637 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. ELdorado 5-6345 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
Jone et to August 19, 1939 


Boardman Director 
INSTRUCTORS: Besrdnas ck, iat oe 
Lawrence Barrett, 


B 
Osear Ogg, Betty Kieg Field. 
Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


Endowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. 200 East 25th St., Minneapolis 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Paintinc, INTERIOR Dec- 


oraTIon, Design, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 


anp ComMeErciAL Art, Pus. Scuoort Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


T TH U R SUMMER SCHOOL 


of MODERN ART 


and Figure training that you will never 
eS te senlearn, -ples an unessally fascinating sammer. 


‘ ae, folder on request 


GLOUCESTER MASS 


WINTER SCHOOL 38 JOY ST. BOSTON MASS 


RINGLING “a 


SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING ns 
fas of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories, Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


Sarasota, 

ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and all Crafts. History of Art. Anatomy 
and Composition. Advertising Design, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Students may live on University campus 
and enjoy many university activities. 

First Semester Opens September 28, 1939 
For information, address: 


Kenneth E. Hudson, Director, Room 20 











School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 


The AMERICAN ARTISTS SCHOOL 
announces a national open 


SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION 
for 1939-40. Request entry blank. 


Register now for summer classes, 
city or country. Catalog A 


131 W. 14th St., N. Y. WAtkins 9-5397 
Ist July, 1939 





At Chester Springs 


Tue Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, the oldest art school in America, has 
for many years conducted a summer school 
at Chester Springs, 35 miles north of Phila- 
delphia. There, in abundantly rich and pic- 
turesque Chester Valley, the school occupies 
160 acres, through which meanders Pickering 
Creek. Extensive gardens have been planted 
for the resident students and artists, affording 
varied and charming surroundings and land- 
scape material. The buildings and adjacent 
mineral springs are rich in association with 
early American history. 

Special attention is paid to landscape draw- 
ing and painting, to figure and portrait paint- 
ing in the open air, and to the study of color 
in sunlight. Instruction is by individual crit- 
icism of class work, with emphasis on a broad 
fundamental base rather than on style or 
manner. This season’s Chester Springs classes 
are being conducted by Daniel Garber, George 
Harding, Roy C. Nuse, Francis Speight, Henry 
C. Pitz, and Albert Laessle. 





Painting Pleasant Valley 


Shaded by the rugged slopes of Mt. Mans- 
field, one of Vermont’s most famous moun- 
tains, is Pleasant Valley, through whose lush- 
green and treed bottom courses the picturesque 
Lamoille River. Here, at Jeffersonville, are 
centered the landscape classes of Charles Cur- 
tis Allen, A.N.A. 

Opening relatively late in the season—on 
August 15th—Allen’s classes will carry stud- 
ents over into Vermont’s vividly colorful au- 
tumn, enabling them to paint valleys and 
mountain reaches while they are undergoing 
a transition from the velvety greens of sum- 
mer to the symphonic browns, reds, and spir- 
ited yellows of fall. Allen brings to his teach- 
ing twenty years of experience, garnered at 
schools in Boston, Worcester, Gloucester and 
Ogunquit. 





The Chicago Academy Plan 


An exponent of direct-project teaching meth- 
ods, the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts has 
organized four summer terms, the first open- 
ing on July 3rd. By its method, lectures and 
theory courses are dispensed with, the stu- 
dent’s whole time being devoted to the ex- 
ecution of specific problems under the guid- 
ance of a practicing professional. 

A faculty of 21 men and women active in 
the art world develops the talents of students 
in every phase of commercial art, dress de- 
sign, interior decorating, industrial design, 
fashion illustration, cartooning, drawing and 
painting, illustration, stage arts, and art 
teaching methods. 





Cranbrook’s First Summer Session 
Twenty miles north of Detroit, housed in 
a group of efficient, excellently equipped 
buildings, is the famed Cranbrook Academy 
of Art, where a distinguished faculty gives in- 
struction in drawing, painting, modeling, cer- 
amics, pottery, metal craft, weaving and tex- 
tiles. Beginning July 5th, Cranbrook’s first 
summer school will offer classes in all these 


departments. 


with 


Paint in 
Jeffersonville 


CHARLES CURTIS ALLEN, A.N.A. 
LANDSCAPE — OIL and WATER COLOR 
Aug. 15th to Sept. 15th 
ADDRESS — 21 KEWADIN ROAD, WABAN, MASS. 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE sfine Ch 


Summer School at Chester Springs, 
Pa., June 5 to September 23 
Professional instruction in painting, 
portrait and life studies outdoors to 
supplement instruction within the 
walls of classrooms. Sculpture, ani- 
mal sculpture, illustration, mural 
painting, etching. Distinguished fac- 
ulty, instruction for beginners. At- 
tractive surroundings, 35 miles from 
Philadelphia. Sports, swimming. 

Winter School in Philadelphia—new 
term begins October 2. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160-162 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C., 48th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled 


YLAND 


is N (STITUTE 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 
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OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
{THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 










Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Wiuter Term: September 18, 
1939, to June 1, 1940. For 
information address: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 


Boston Museum scnoo 








° painting e fresco 

e drawing ° anatomy 

e sculpture © perspective 
e design e advertising 
e silversmithing e jewelry 


tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer. 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 
Donald A. Mattison, Director. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art 
Summer: Contemporary Watercol- 
ors. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Walters Art Gallery Summer: Paint- 
ings of Mohammedan lands by 
19th Century artists. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Institute of Modern Art Summer: 
Contemporary New England Oils. 

Museum of Fine Arts Summer: 
Paintings, Drawings € Prints, New 
England Collections. 

BROOKLYN, NWN. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum Summer: Popu- 
lar Art in America. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Summer: The 
Artist in the World. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum Summer: New Eng- 
land Genre. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Summer: 
Prints & Drawings. 

Lakeside Press Galleries Summer: 
Exhibition of Illustrated Books. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum Summer: Old Masters 
and American Prints. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum Summer: Contempo- 
rary American Art. 

CONCORD, N. H. 

State Library July 10 to Aug. 26: 
Dog Life by George Brower, dr. 

FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. 

Museum of Northern. Arizona July 
15 to 30: Watercolors & Prints by 
Gordon Grant. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Public Museum July 3 to 
28: 4th Annual of Southern Print- 
makers. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Nickerson Galleries Summer: Paint- 
ings, Watercolors and Prints. 

JACKSON, MISS. 

Municipal Club Gallery July: Wa- 
tercolors by Elizabeth Leighton. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

American Artists Congress Gallery 
To July 15: Portraits by Joe 
Weisman. 

Foundation of Western Art To 
July 15: 2nd Annual Review of 
California Art. 

Dailzell Hatfield Summer: Modern 
French Paintings. 

Los Angeles Museum Summer: Wil 
liam Glackens Memorial Exhibi- 
tion. 

Tone Price Gallery Summer: Con- 
temporary Americans. 

Stendahl Galleries Summer: Con- 
temporary Americans. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Summer: 
Midsummer Exhibition of Paint- 
ings, Prints and Sculpture. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 

College Art Gallery To August 5: 
Works of Frederic Taubes. 

MYSTIC, CONN. 

Art Association Gallery To July 29: 
Annual Exhibition. 

Newark Museum Summer: Retro- 
spective Exhibition by Joseph Stel- 
la; Oriental Art; American Folk 
Paintings. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale Gallery of Fine Arts Summer: 
Masterpieces of New England Sil- 
ver, 1650-1800; Collection of 
Washingtoniana and Americana. 

e* ee 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 


Sporting 


Denver Annual Opens July 6 


Summer activity at the Denver Museum was 
inaugurated with an exhibition of 26 oils by 
Marjorie Phillips of Washington, D. C., held 
during June. Co-exhibitor with Mrs. Phillips 
during her first Denver show was Joseph 
Goethe, Washington sculptor in wood. 

Highlight of the Denver season, however, 
will be reached this month, when, on the 
6th, the Museum’s 54th annual exhibition 
opens. A show that began as an exhibition 
by members of the local Artists club, the 


$6 


July 12 to August 10° 8th An- 
nual Summer Exhibition. 

Academy of Arts & Letters (Bway 
& 155) Summer: Works by Childe 
Hassam and Edwin Austin Abbey. 

American Artists School (131W14) 
Through July: Exhibition of Stu- 
dents Work. 

American Fine Arts Society (215 
W57) To July 31: National Acad- 
emy of Design. 

Arden Galleries (460 Park) To 
Oct. 28: Chinese Art from Im- 
perial Palace. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To July 
31: Paintings & Sculpture by Nat'l 
Ass'n of Women Painters and 
Sculptors. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) Summer: Contemporary 
American Prints, Paintings and 
Sculpture. 

A. W. A. (353W57) Summer: Mem- 
bers Exhibition of Paintings € 
Sculpture. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Sum- 
mer: 19th Century and Contempo- 
rary Americans. 

Barbizon-Plaza Art Gallery (6th at 
58) Summer: Thumb Box Group 
Show. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) July: 19th 
& 20th Century French Paintings. 

Carnegie Hall Art Gallery (154W 
57) To July 28: Summer Exhi- 
bition of Paintings and Sculpture. 

Carroll Carstairs (11E57) Sum- 
mer: Selected French Moderns. 

Clay Club (4W8) Summer: Terra 
Cotta Sculpture. 

Columbia University (Bway at 116) 
To Aug. 12: Annual Student Ex- 
hibition. 

Contemporary Arts (38W57) July: 
Small Paintings for the Home; 
Loizeaux Collection. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq. at 7th 
St.) To Oct. $1: Wallpaper De- 
signs. 

Decorators Club (745 Fifth) Sum- 
mer: Room darmonies by Mem- 
bers; Students Work. 

Durand-Ruel Gallery (12E57) Sum- 
mer: 19th & 20th Century French 
Paintings. 

8th St. Playhouse Gallery (52W8) 
July 9 to Aug. 12: Retrospective 
Exhibition. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) Sum- 
mer: Famous Artists not at the 
Fair. 

Findlay Galleries (69E57) Sum- 
mer: English and American Paint- 
ers. 

French Art Galleries (51E57) To 
July 31: Masters of Modern French 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To July 15: “Ameri- 
can Art Without "Isms." 

Grant Studios (175 Macdougal) 
To July 24: Z. Vanessa Helder, 
Watercolors; Group Show. 

Grolier Club (47E60) Summer: 
American Life as Portrayed by 
American Illustra:ors. 

Arthur H. Harlow & Co. (620 
Fifth) Summer: Prints, Old € 
Modern Masters. 

Marie Harriman Gallery (63E57) 
Summer: Modern French Masters. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Sum- 
mer: American Prints. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) July: 
Paintings by Eugene Higgins. 

M. Knoedler & Co., (14E57) July 
5 to 21: Painters of the '908; 
Prints of Five Centuries. 


annual now draws entries from artists resi- 
dent in more than half the states of the 
Union. Chosen to select the exhibits from 
among the oils, watercolors, sculptures, draw- 
ings, prints and crafts submitted is a jury 
comprised of Rossiter Howard, director of 
the Kansas City Art Institute, and Eugene 
Trentham and Burnham Hoyt, of Denver. The 
jury will also name the landscape canvas 
which will take the $100 Edward J. Yetter 
memorial prize, while exhibition visitors will 
be asked to vote for another work to take the 
second Yetter prize of $50. 


C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) Sum- 
mer: Modern French & American 
Paintings. 

Theodore A. Kohn & Son (608 Fifth) 
To July 21: Will and Emily Muir. 
July 24-Aug. 18: Jeanne Nurick. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Sum- 
mer: Old Masters. 

Julien Levy Galleries (15E57) 
Summer: Dali, Berman, Leonid, 
Chirico, Blume. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Sum- 
mer: Modern French Masters. 

M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) Sum- 
mer: Fine Old Prints. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) Sum- 
mer: Paintings by Leading UCon- 
temporary Americans. 

Pierre Matisse (51E57) Summer: 
Modern French Paintings. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41E57) Sum- 
mer: Contemporary Prints. 

Mercury Galleries (4E8) July 5 to 
22: Prints by Louis Schanker. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (5th 
at 82nd) Summer: “300 Years of 
American Life.” Sculpture by 
Henry Clews, Jr. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To July 21: Watercolors and Gou- 
aches by Contemporary Americans. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) Summer: 
Group of Selected Contemporary 
Americans. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) Sum- 
mer: Contemporary Americans. 

Charles Morgan Gallery (37W57) 
Summer: Summer Group Exhibi- 
tiom, Paintings, Watercolors and 
Prints. 

Pierpont Morgan Library (29E36) 
Summer: Illuminated Manuscripts; 
Master Drawings; Historical Let- 
ters &€ Documents. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) Sum- 
mer: Watercolor Exhibition. 

Museum of City of New York 
(Fifth at 103—Free Daily Ex. 
Mon. 10 to 5, Sun. 1 to 5) 
Summer: History of New York 
Crystal Palace; One Hundred Years 
of New York State, 1785 to 1885; 
Development of the Skyscraper in 
New York. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Summer: Art in Our Time. 

Museum of Natural History (Cen- 
tral Pk. West & 77th St.) Sum- 
mer: Paintings of Coast Indians 
of North West by Frederick K. 
Detwiller. 

Newhouse Galleries (5E57) 
mer: Old Masters. 

Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11E57) 
Summer: English Portraits. 

Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) Sum- 
mer: Modern Art. 

The Old Print Shop (150 Lexing- 
ton) July: 19th Century Genre. 

Georgette Passedoit (121E57) July: 
Sculpture by Archipenko. 

Pen & Brush Club (16E10) July: 
Views of New York. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) Summer: 
Modern French Paintings. 

Public Library (Fifth at 42nd) 
Summer: American Printmakers. 

Frank Rehn (683 Fifth) Summer: 
20th Annual Exhibition. 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries (730 
Fifth) Summer: Contemporary 
European & American Artists. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.) Summer: Latin American Ex- 
hibition. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) Sum- 
mer: Annual Summer Exhibition. 

Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) Sum- 
mer: Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E57) 
Summer: Diminutive Paintings. 

Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Summer: American and 
Foreign Paintings. 

Jacques Seligmann (3E51) 
mer: Mackey Collection. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Sum- 
mer: Old Masters & Antiques. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) July: 
3rd National Revolving Exhibition. 

Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan (460 
Park) Summer: French Moderns. 

Tricker Galleries (21W57) July: 
American Sculpture @ Paintings. 


Sum- 


Sum- 


Valentine Gallery (16E57) To Aug. 
31: Modern Art. 
Walker Galleries (108E57) July; 
New Yorker Covers. 
Westermann Galleries (20W48) Sum- 
mer: Group Show. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) July: 
Prints, Modern American €& For- 
eign. 
Wildenstein & Company (19E64) 
Summer: “Great Tradition of 
French Painting.” 
Howard Young Gallery 
July: Old Masters. 

e e¢e 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Oakland Art Gallery July: Selec. 
tions from Permanent Collection. 

OGUNQUIT, ME. 

Art Center Building July: 17th An- 
nual National Exhibition. 

Barn Gallery July: Paintings and 
Prints by Members. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute 7o July 30: Paint- 
ings by Pittsburgh Artists. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum To July 23: 
Paintings by Gallatin, Morris and 
Shaw. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art July: Rhode Island 
Architecture. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Old Tavern Galleries July: 19th An- 
nual Exhibition, Paintings, Prints 
é Sculpture. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 
Summer: “Frontiers of American 
Art.” 

Paul Elder To July 15: Tempera 
Paintings by Angelo Sottosanti. 
Graves Gallery Summer: Group Show 

by Western Artists. 

Museum of Art 7o July 30: “Art 
Lovers of the East Bay;” Paint- 
ings by Kandinsky; Mural UCon- 
ceptualists; July 1% to 31: San 
Francisco Art Ass'n Members Show. 

Schaeffer Galleries July: Old Mas- 
ter Drawings. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum Summer: Master Gra- 
phic Artists; Oriental Art; Ameri- 
can and European Painting and 
Sculpture. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George W. V. Smith Gallery Sum- 
mer: “Art in Everyday Use in 
Early New England.” 

STATE COLLEGE, PA. 

College Art Gallery July 3 to 17: 
Elizabethan England; July 17 to 
31: Federal Art in Pennsylvania. 

STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 

Institute of Arts Summer: Childrens’ 
Work of Museum Art Class. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center Building To August 2: 
Permanent Collection. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum Summer: Early New 
England Print Makers. 


EUROPEAN SHOWS 


PARIS, FRANCE 

Musee Galleries Summer: French 
and Foreign Marionettes; The Au- 
busson Tapestries. 

MUNICH, GERMANY 

duly 15 to 16: Review of German 
Art Throughout the Centuries. 
BELGIUM 

July 29 to August 6: National Art 
Week. 

THE NETHERLANDS 

August 8 to 16: National Art Week. 
FLORENCE, ITALY 

Riccardi Palace Summer: Medici Ex- 
hibition, Illuminated Manuscripts, 
Paintings and Sculptures. 

MILAN, ITALY 

Palazzo dell’'Arte Summer: Works 
of Leonardo da Vinci. 

ROME, ITALY 

To August 31: Quadrennial Art Ex- 
hibition of Italian Artists. 
VENICE, ITALY. 

Palazzo Giustinian Summer: Mas- 
terpieces of Paolo Veronese. 
GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 

Geneva Museum Summer: Master- 
pieces from The Prado Museum. 


(1E57) 


Pen and Brush Show 


The summer show at the Pen and Brush 
Club, in New York is an extensive one de- 
voted to the work of the “Brush” members of 
the club. Watercolors and oils in almost as 
many techniques as there are exhibitors en- 
compass a wide scope of material. If one 
subject holds sway as the favorite, it is 
New York, whose towering buildings, parks, 
wharves, busy rivers, factories and tenements 
recur again and again in the exhibits reflect- 
ing many facts of city life. 


The Art Digest 
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Sculptor’s Ways 


A BACK-Loc of thirty years experience in 
teaching and practicing sculpture has enabled 
Brenda Putnam, in her new book, The Sculp- 
tors Way (Farrar and Rinehart, $7.50), to 
assemble one of the most instructive volumes 
on the subject to appear in many years. With 
informality and spirited enthusiasm, the author 
has provided a practical course in sculpture 
that is packed with sound advice for student 
and artist alike. 

Manufactured of heavy coated paper, fully 
illustrated, and bound in tough buckram, the 
volume is designed for hard work, and written 
for hard workers. In the early pages Miss 
Putnam discusses the language of sculpture 
disarmingly and without fancy speeches, in a 
way that makes the fingers itch for clay. 
Systematically, all the practical phases of 
learning sculpture are taken up in order—a 
chapter on tools, exercises in composition, and 
the secrets of modeling in relief. Reference 
back to world masterpieces of sculpture are 
constantly made and with illustrations; Dona- 
tello’s problem becomes the student’s own. 
The chapters on anatomy form in themselves 
a book within a book and after taking up 
the male and female figure, Miss Putnam fol- 
lows with comparative anatomy of animals, 
showing its important relation to the whole 
study. Modeling, handling drapery, doing a 
portrait and other such problems are studied 
in detail and with the closing chapters of 
the book take up such technical matters as 
wood carving, bronze casting, using the tem- 
plate, pointing, etc. 

Throughout the book, the author expresses 
freely her opinion of various contemporary 
sculpture, comments about the problem fac- 
ing young American sculptors today and gives 
unstintingly the fruits of her own experience. 
It is a well done work, practical and in- 
spiring. 





A $250,000 Art Book 


An art book costing a quarter of a million 
dollars, and representing the most ambitious 
publishing project in the history of the firm 
of Simon & Schuster, is announced for pub- 
lication on October 1 of this year. The vol- 
ume, entitled A Treasury of Art Masterpieces 
from the Renaissance to the Present Day, 
edited by Thomas Craven, will contain 144 
plates in full color. The price will be $10. 

Ever since the success of Thomas Craven’s 
Men of Art, Simon & Schuster has had the 
present project in mind, and during the past 
year several test mail campaigns have been 
made to determine whether such a volume 
could be published. Encouraged by the re- 
sults of these, the firm has gone ahead with 
ambitious plans sending experts to Europe 
to photograph the masterpieces and to make 
the color separations while with the originals. 
The book is being produced by the Condé 
Nast Press. 





To Lead Women Artists 

The newly elected officers who will be in 
charge of the activities of the New York 
Society of Women Artists have just been 
named. In the president’s chair will sit Mag- 
da Pach. Ellen Ravenscroft will serve as vice- 
president, Edna Perkins as treasurer, Beulah 
Stevenson as corresponding secretary, and 
Ethel Katz as recording secretary. 


Ist July, 1939 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


CommerciaL Art, by C. E. Wallace. New 
York: Whittlesey House; 236 pp.;_ illus- 
trated; $3. 

The second revised edition of a book ad- 
dressed to the beginner. 

* 


HANDBOOK OF THE ADDISON GALLERY OF 
American Art, Andover, Mass.: Phillips 
Academy; 133 pp.; illustrated. 

Handbook of the gallery's permanent col- 
lection. 

e 


HANDBOOK TO THE DRAWINGS AND WATER- 
COLOURS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS AND 
Drawincs, British Museum; by A. E. Pop- 
ham. London: British Museum; 144 pp.; 8 
plates; 2s 6d. 

Designed to help the amateur know what 
he should see in so extensive a collection. 

oe 

ADVENTURING IN ArT, by Kathryn Dean Lee. 
New York: Appleton-Century; 224 pp.; il- 
lustrated; $2.25. 

A book written for young people in a man- 
ner that arouses their imagination and en- 
courages them to creative work. 

* 

Etcuincs oF THE New York Wor p’s 
Fair, by Gordon W. Gilkey, foreword by 
Grover Whalen, introduction by George Me- 
Aneny. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
54 plates with text; $5. 

Reproductions of the “Officially Approved” 
etchings of the Fair. 

e 

AMERICAN HisToRICAL VIEWS ON STAFFORD- 
SHIRE CHINA, by Ellouise Baker Larsen. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran; 270 pp.; 133 illus- 
trations; $10. 

A definitive volume on the famous blue 
ware whose historical views picture the Amer- 
ica before the Civil War. 

a 

AnmmaL AND Birp Parntinc, by Charles 
Simpson. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
136 pp.; illustrated by the author and with 
reproductions of famous paintings; $3.75. 

Presenting the outlook and technique of a 
well known English animal painter. 

s 

Picasso: MASTER OF THE PHANTOM, by 
Robert Melville. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press; 52 pp.; 11 plates; $1.50. 

A self-confessing aesthete tells of the tor- 
ment that Picasso's pictures have for him. 
+ 

THe ARCHITECTURE OF DUKE UNIVERsITY, 
by William Blackburn. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
Univ. Press; 74 pp.; with plates; $4.50. 

The story of the university’s architectural 
growth which has been American Georgian in 
the Woman’s College and “Princeton Gothic” 
in the university proper. 





Antiques Dealer Faces Jail 

Facing a maximum penalty of a year in jail 
and $500 fine, Emil Schmidt, antique dealer 
who formerly operated the Fifth Avenue, Bar 
Harbor and Palm Beach firm of E. Schmidt 
& Co., was convicted in a New York court of 
selling fake salt and pepper shakers, bearing 
London hall marks of 1797. 

The conviction of Schmidt is a major victory 
of the Society of Antique Silver Dealers of 
America. The society sent a shopper to the 
Schmidt Fifth Avenue store where he bought 
the two shakers. A complaint was then im- 
mediately filed with District Attorney Dewey 
charging Schmidt with selling bogus antiques. 
Dewey’s office prosecuted the case in Special 
Sessions Court in Manhattan and the convic- 
tion was handed down by three justices. 


Treasury Contests 


THE LATEST BULLETIN issued by the Treas- 
ury’s Section of Fing Arts announces the most 
extensive competition yet fostered by that 
agency: a mural competition offering 48 sepa- 
rate commissions for wall decorations in Post 
Offices in each of the 48 States. Total fees 
amount to more than $35,000, and in addition, 
the jury may choose other designs for con- 
sideration for future commissions of the Sec- 
tion. 

Planned purposely to offer artists a contest 

in which they will be unhampered by geo- 
graphical limitations, the competition will be 
judged by Maurice Sterne, Henry Varnum 
Poor, Olin Dows, and Edgar Miller. Designs 
must be mailed or delivered, on or before 
October 2, to the Section of Fine Arts, Pro- 
curement Division, 7 and D Streets, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Officials at the same address 
will supply prospective contestants with de- 
tailed information, specifications and other 
pertinent data. 
: Still the largest single competition now be- 
ing sponsored by the Treasury’s fine arts de- 
partment is the one for the $29,000 mural 
for the St. Louis Post Office. 

The St. Louis competition, which is open 
to all American artists, requires the submis- 
sion of designs in tempera, gouache or 
watercolor for nine panels dealing with the 
transportation of the mails in the area of St. 
Louis from its earliest beginning to the pres- 
ent day. Designs must be in the hands of the 
Section of Fine Arts, Procurement Division, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., on 
or before Sept. 1. For complete information 
and a bibliography of source material, write 
the Section of Fine Arts in Washington. 

All American sculptors resident of or at- 
tached to any state west of the Mississippi are 
eligible to submit models for two sculptures in 
the round for the entrance lobby of the new 
Los Angeles Post Office and Court House. The 
two sculptures, which may be historical or 
contemporary in subject, may be the work of 
one man, or two contestants may be selected, 
each to execute one of the finished pieces. 
Each work will draw a fee of $7,200. Models 
must reach Mr. E. C. Maxwell, director of 
the Foundation of Western Art at 627 S. 
Carondelet St., Los Angeles, on or before Aug. 
1. Complete details may be obtained from the 
Section of Fine Arts in Washington. 

Artists of the south-central states (Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas) 
are invited to submit designs for mural decora- 
tions for the lobby of the Amarillo (Texas) 
Post Office and Court House. The successful 
contestant will be paid $6,500 to execute the 
murals, which may deal with local history, 
local industry, or anything pertaining to the 
international communication facilities provided 
by modern postal systems. Mrs. Henry E. Fu- 
qua, 1905 Harrison St., Amarillo, Texas, will 
send full specifications to prospective contes- 
tants. 





Sidney Waugh Honored 

The degree of Master of Arts (honoris 
causa) was awarded to Sidney Waugh, well 
known American sculptor, at the annual Com- 
mencement exercises at Amherst College last 
month. The sculptor, a Prix de Rome winner 
of 1929 and, at his election in 1936, the 
youngest member of the National Academy, 
has received a variety of important commis- 
sions in sculpture in this country and abroad. 
Some of his best known work has been done 
for the Steuben Glass firm, including his 
famous Zodiac Bowl which was acquired by 
the Victoria and Albert museum. 
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the 


trademark 


of 


sincerity 


Restricted to the pigments of 
"The Permanent Palette” of Dr. 
Martin H. Fischer and arranged 
for technically foolproof use ac- 
cording to his "S" & "O" Sys- 
tems. Oil Colors having an 
homogeneous medium of pure, 
raw, cold-pressed Linseed Oil. 
Result—the greatest reliability, 
permanency and durability pos- 
sible—CHEMICAL SUPREMACY. 


PERMANENCY 


Full strength pigments with full 
guaranteed composition on the 
tube. Genuinely represented 
and following strictly the speci- 
fications of the National Com- 
mittee on Technic of the Ameri- 
can Artists Professional League. 


PURITY 


OIL COLORS STUDIO SIZE 


25¢ Ultramarine Blue Deep, UI- 

tramarine Turquoise, Ivory 
Black, Zinc White, Terra Verde, 
Yellow Ochre, Light Yellow Ochre, 
Golden Ochre, Raw Siena, Burnt 
Siena, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, 
Venetian Red, Mars Yellow, Orange, 
Red & Violet. 


50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Golden, Cadmi- 
um Yellow Deep, Cadmium Orange, 
Cadmium Reds—tight, Medium 
Light, Medium, Deep & Violet 
Alizarine Crimson, Lemon Yellow, 
Strontium Yellow, Medium Viridi- 
an, Deep Viridian, Permanent 
Green Light, Ultramarine Green, 
Ultramarine Red and Scarlet. 


1.00CobaltBlues, 1.50Cerulean Blue 
50c ZINC WHITE—one pound net 


WATER COLORS 
FINE Artists Water Colors 
34 colors—25c to 40c 
ARTISTS Water Colors 
34 colors—all 20c 


PRACTICALITY 


Free Booklets containing valua- 
ble technical information on our 
Oil, Water, Tempera, and Fresco 
materials and Color Cards may 
be obtained from your Dealer 
or by writing to us 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURE FRAMES 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 
Special Attention Given te Mail Orders 





TRIAL OFFER: 


The $1.00 TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER in- 
cludes the June 1 issue, devoted to the art exhibi- 
tions at the New York World's Fair. Address THE 
ART DIGEST, 116 East 59th St., New York City 
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PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





Portrait: Aimee GorHAM, Marquetry Panel. 


Marquetry Portrait for Prize 


The above photograph of a Marquetry panel 
made by Aimee Gorham is the Florence Marsh 
Memorial, presented by Harold Dickson Marsh 
as one of the prizes for American Art Week, 
1939. This panel is 16 x 20 in size, and con- 
tains twelve or fifteen different kinds of wood 
—curly maple, birch, and cherry from the 
United States, rosewood from Honduras, narra 
and bubinga from Africa, and lace wood from 
China. Mrs. Gorham ic a graduate of Pratt 
Institute. She has studied in California, and in 
the Art Department of the University of Ore- 
gon, and has twice won the Carnegie scholar- 
ship. She has been on the staff of Portland’s 
public schools, and is on the reserve list as 
a member from the American Artists Profes- 
sional League on the City Art Commission. 
The technique used in the panel has been 
evolved by Mrs. Gorham herself; it is believed 
that only in England is a like technique used. 

Mrs. F. R. Hunter, Chairman of the Ore- 
gon State Chapter of the League, writes that 
the state is very proud of Mrs. Gorham, whose 
mural decoration in the same medium as the 
portrait shown above was chosen for the 
dining room of the United States Building 
at the New York World’s Fair. The mural is 
placed on a side wall above a sideboard, in 
a space twenty-five feet long. The subject, 
“International Co-operation,” is developed in 
a central panel and two end pieces. Mrs. Gor- 
ham uses symbols to express a feeling of 
brotherly love, the figures representing phases 
of humanity. These include Government, the 
Light Bearer, Science, and a plea for coming 
generations, represented by a woman carry- 
ing a small child. At the opposite end of the 
panel is shown an old man who represents 
all the evil of the world, led by a figure carry- 
ing wheat; the last two figures represent 
Wealth and Industry. 


New Jersey’s Accomplishments 


Mrs. William L. Wemple and Mrs. Wallace 
J. Ellor of the New Jersey Chapter have ar- 


ranged an American Artists Professional 
League members exhibition at the Hotel War. 
ren, Spring Lake, for the summer. Mrs. W. H. 
D. Koerner is Chairman of this exhibit. Art- 
ists along the coast are showing great interest. 
Prizes are to be awarded, and each week a 
dinner is held, and talks given on various 
branches of art, under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Thomas A. Flockhart. New Jersey was 
the first state to have a book—“Artists of New 
Jersey”—published about its own artists. The 
book was so successful that the author, Mrs. 
Thomas A. Flockhart, has prepared another 
volume— A Full Life, published by the Chris- 
topher Publishing House, Boston. This is an 
intimate story of the life of Van Dearing 
Perrine, which should be an inspiration to 
all struggling artists. It gives a splendid pic- 
ture of early American life in the West, and 
is a publication which should not be over- 
looked. Van Dearing Perrine’s life exemplifies 
the definition: “The word artist, in its widest 
acceptation, means the man who takes plea- 
sure in what he does!” 


Plans in Oregon for 
American Art Week 


Mrs. F. R. Hunter is co-operating with the 
new American Art Week Director, Mrs. L. C. 
Laughlin of Salem, in the making of splendid 
plans for this year’s observance of American 
Art Week. To cover the expense of the pro- 
posed program, Dr. and Mrs. Hunter will hold 
their annual Garden Supper at their home. In 
the afternoon guests will play darts, croquet 
and archery, and after supper a musical pro- 
gram will be offered. It is hoped that other 
states will take notice and follow this excellent 
example. 

This is the tentative outline for the cele- 
bration of Art Week: The week will be 
opened with the Beaux Arts Ball, sponsored 
by a group interested in art. There will be ex- 
hibitions of painting, sculpture, ceramics, arts 

[Please turn to page 34] 
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“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 
(Frequently imitated, but never equalled) 





UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 
116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
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At the exhibition of Dean Cornwell’s mural sketches, Portland, Me. L. to R.: 
James C. Barlow, City Manager; Roger L. Deering, AAPL State Chairman; 
John P. Thomas, Portland architect and one of 750 visitors to the show. 


Cornwell Mural Sketches Exhibited 

Sketches and preliminary drawings by Dean 
Cornwell of his recently completed murals for 
the General Motors Building at the New York 
World’s Fair were shown to the public for the 
first time June 5th to 15th, in the auditorium 
of the Portland Chamber of Commerce. This 
exhibition was sponsored by Roger L. Deer- 
ing, as Chairman of the Maine Chapter of the 
American Artists Professional League, and 
members of the Chapter acted as hostesses 
during the ten days of the showing. 

The exhibit included twenty-eight prelim- 
inary sketches of the two great murals, fifteen 
feet high and sixty-five feet long, which flank 
the staircase leading to the Fisher Body Ex- 
hibit in the General Motors Building. The 
material illustrated steps in the making of 
these murals, with realistic models of the 
artist’s first conceptions, a drawing of the 
final design chosen, and charcoal and conte 
sketches of a number of details incorporated 
in this final design. 

This exhibit was arranged by Mr. Deering 
as an educational feature, to build up inter- 
est in the League, and to prepare the way for 
American Art Week in November. Much in- 
terest was shown, and over 750 people at- 
tended, with 350 registered guests. 





Credit Acknowledgment 


It has been the experience of many artists 
that for various reasons a complete statement 
of credit for their work has not always been 
included in published statements. In part the 
usual rush in editorial or printing offices and 
in photographers’ studios, in the preparation 
of timely items for the press, may be blamed 
for inaccuracies or incomplete statements; in 
part, the artists themselves have been at fault. 

Under the initiative of the Municipal Art 
Society of New York, twelve professional or- 


Ist July, 1939 


ganizations of artists, including architects, 
landscape architects, painters, sculptors, crafts- 
men, designers, and decorators have joined in 
a co-operative effort to assure full credit-ac- 
knowledgment to creative artists in all pub- 
lications of their work. The co-operating or- 
ganizations, with a total membership of fifty- 
six hundred, are: 

American Institute of 

York Chapter. 

American Society of Landscape Architects, 

New York Chapter. 

The Architectural League of New York. 

Allied Artists of America. 

American Artists Professional League. 

American Institute of Decorators. 

Artists Guild. 

The Municipal Art Society of New York. 

National Society of Mural Painters. 

National Sculpture Society. 

Society of Designer-Craftsmen. 

Society of American Etchers. 

To correct the whole situation, the twelve 
above-mentioned societies have agreed to use 
consistently a printed form of statement to 
be attached to all photographs or other re- 
productions, which they or their photographers 
have issued to publications. This statement 
will include not only the name of the archi- 
tect, painter, craftsman, or other artist, but 
also the correct name and location of the 
work of art and the name of the city, firm, or 
other client who caused it to be made or 
erected, or who sponsored its production. By 
this means newspapers, magazines and other 
publications will have desired information re- 
garding current work in the arts in complete 
and practical form. 

The League now has on hand a supply of 
these forms, for the use of their members. 
They may be secured from the League’s Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Mrs. H. Pugh, 35 East 30th 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Architects, New 
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Brilliant-Permanent 
and Inexpensive Colors 


use 


ORPI 


OIL COLORS 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


TALENS & SON: Newark NJ. 


U.S.DISTRIBUTORS OF 


THE REMBRANDT COLORS 


REMBRANDT 
TEMPERA 
COLORS 


( Casein-Stand-Oil Colors) 


More durable 
than Eg g Tempera 


TALENS & SON- Apeldoorn: Holland 
US. Distributing Office: NEWARK-N.J. 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN CO. 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 
45 WEST 27th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Catalogues Mailed Upon Request 
Mail Orders Receive Careful Attention 


FACTORY 4 GALLERIES 


400-408 NO. STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN SALESROOM 


1020 SO. BRAND BOULEVARD 
GLENDALE, CAL.. 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 

EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE % SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 





The Swimming Hole: THomas Eaxtns. Loaned by 


the Fort Worth Museum to the exhibition Life 


in America at Metropolitan Museum. See page 3. 


A Gallery’s Samples 


Planned to acquaint out-of-town visitors 
with the character and caliber of its regular- 
season shows, the Pierre Matisse Gallery’s 
summer display has drawn exhibits from 
among the best stocks of the gallery. Four 
gay, spirited and humorous works represent 
the surrealist Miro. The one-time surrealist 
Chirico is seen in Destiny, a canvas that 
carries a heavy overtone of moody loneliness, 
achieved by the choice of color and a certain 
liberty with perspective. 

A Derain flower piece, scintillatingly 
orchestrated in soft, deep greens, oranges 
and reds, hangs next to a precise and studied 
Gris still life. Besides Bonnard’s Woman with 
Flowers and Rouault’s The Three Clowns, the 
show presents, as its feature, three canvases 
and five drawings by Henri Matisse. 


Sculpture Show Extended 

The Sculptor’s Guild exhibition outdoors on 
Park Avenue, the corner of Park Avenue and 
39th Street, New York, has been extended 
through the summer as a result of numerous 
requests from out of town persons who ex- 
pect to be in the city later in the summer. 


“Blockx” 


Colours by 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 
TUBES 


ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 


Pinest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


110 WEST 3ist STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. 8. A DISTRIBUTORS 


Devoe Winner 


Joun Wenricnu, an architectural illustrator 
of Rochester, New York, was adjudged the 
winner of the Devoe and Raynolds “Travel 
in America” contest last month, and at a brief 
ceremony at the World’s Fair Wenrich was 
presented with a check for $1,000. Nineteen 
other artists were given cash awards totalling 
more than a thousand dollars and covering 
other prizes offered by the paint company. 

Wenrich’s design was picked from a field 
of 2,642 entries received from all over the 
country by a jury composed of Norman Rock- 
well, well known illustrator; C. B. Falls, pos- 
ter artist and designer; Lowell Thomas; Jonas 
Lie; Don Herold, cartoonist; and Joseph East- 
man of the Interstate Commission. 

Each year Devoe and Raynolds conduct a 
poster contest on timely subjects national in 
scope and open to all artists. Last year’s 
subject was “Drive Safely.” 


Farnsworth’s Brood Wins Honors 

Among Tue Art Dicest’s communications 
from summer art schools is one from Jerry 
Farnsworth listing recent honors that have 
been won by his students. First on the Farns- 
worth list is Robert McCloskey, who, as re- 
ported in the issue of May 15th, was named 
Prix de Rome winner; next comes David 
Mink, winner of first prize in watercolor at 
the Cleveland Museum. These were followed 
by Poll Parkman, who took first prize in oil 
at the Albany Museum, and Phyllis Childs, 
who carried off the top award in the Junior 
League National Exhibition. Out of five stu- 
dents who submitted to the Corcoran Biennial, 
three were accepted. Two Farnsworth students 
are now illustrating books for Dodd, Mead; 
and another, Mark Simont, is covering the 
New York World’s Fair for the famed French 
magazine, L’/Hustration. 


New Talents at A. C. A. 

July is discovery month at the A. C. A. 
Gallery which is sponsoring a competition 
aimed at artists who have yet to make a 
name. Deserving talents, it is hoped, will come 
to light. The competition’s first prize will be 
a one-man show, which will place the show’s 
most deserving talent on the road to fame. 


American Printmaking 
[Continued from page 24) 


which it came, before its present, rather deco. ~ 
rative revival, was due to the invention of | 
photo-engraving. 4 

The purpose of printmaking during the 19th © 
century was not entirely for reproduction. 4 
Lithography came and etching was intro- 
duced and first practiced by the engravers 
for representational purposes, but with the | 


rise of a qualitative art in America they were @ 


soon put to higher purposes. This change pro- | 
duces strange and interesting results in the | 
library show with a delicate “art for art’s ” 
sake” lithograph or etching by Whistler con- 
tained in the same case with an out-and-out | 
representational, commercial print. 4 

The show is one of the most comprehensive © 
of its kind ever brought together and yields 
surprise after surprise as one passes the cases, 
each of which represent a cross section inj 
time in the history of America, 


Plans in Oregon 
[Continued from page 32] 


and crafts by several groups, special emphasis” 
being placed on American art in the schools” 
throughout the state, and talks on American | 
art will be given by prominent educators. In 
the cities and towns the aid of merchants will 
be enlisted in decorating the windows with 
paintings. Mrs. Finley P. Mullins, Fine Arts” 
Chairman of the State Federation, will co.” 
operate. A group of prints by Oregon artists ” 
is ready to be loaned for exhibition; The ™ 
American Artists Professional League Travel- 
ing Exhibition will also be available. 3 
Outdoor art exhibits will be arranged in | 
the Park Blocks, studios will be open to the 
public with teas and receptions, and the 
week will close with a banquet whose theme ” 
will be “An evening with Oregon artists.” 
Paintings and sculpture will be on display, 
and Oregon poets, writers, musicians and 
artists will be honored. 
The American Artists Professional League 
Chapter in Oregon takes part in the Portland 
Rose Festival. They have commissioned Mar. 
garet Stone, one of Portland’s portrait paint-” 
ers, to do the portrait of the little Queen of | 
the Festival which will be unveiled at the | 
Queen’s Dinner on June 10th. This has proved 
a most effective way of bringing art into civic” 
affairs. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, int 
tial and whole number is counted as one = 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free” 

new catalogue, including instruction pamphlet” 
for doing your own finishing, with low price for 
materials used. New line of hand carved modern 
designs. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 658,/ 
New York. 


AMATEUR ARTISTS, CARTOONISTS, PHO- 

TOGRAPHERS. Join the Fotoart Club, sell 
your work, get supplies wholesale, converse with® 
fellow members. Particulars. Fotoart, 857 South 
89, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. ; 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


NOW IN PROGRESS—Summer Sale. Write for 
circular of artist materials. Fredrix, 140 Sulli- 
van St... New York. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Supre 
in quality. Uni used by renowned 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 64.) 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at c 
rate prices. Samples and prices furnished 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 
. New York City. 
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